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What others think of us is a less important matter 
than what others ought to think of us. It is better 
to be in disfavor with others because we are mis- 
understood, than to be in favor because we are sup- 
posed to deserve better than we do. And, in the 
long run, the surest way of winning the faVor of those 
whose opinion is worth most is by deserving it. 


No truth is truer than the truth that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. But. giving in order 
to receive is not the kind of giving that wins a special 
blessing. It is he who.gives because he ought to 
give, and loves to give, with no thought of gain to 
himself or reward from others because of his giving, 
who finds a blessing beyond his expectation in the 
joy of giving, and in the return that the Lord makes 
to those who look for no return. 

° joissnbiteadenpbentiins 

There js no merit in being original for originality’s 
sake, but it is always a good thing to be original for 
the sake of showing old truths with new faces. “In 
verything,” says a modern novelist, “there is still 
some spot unexplored because we are accustomed 
only to use our eyes with the recollection of what 
others before us have thought on the subject. The 


it.” Seek to present truth freshly, and so, perhaps, 
be original, rather than seek to be original even with 
the probability of presenting truth freshly. 


“ Definition of terms ” is one of the first requisites of 
profitable discussion. While philosophers gre agreed 
in conviction, and yet express that conviction in dif- 
ferent terms, they appear to disagree. A thousand 
times more likely, then, is an issue between parent 
and child likely to arise because of the child’s limited 
acquaintance with hig parents’ language, and the 
parents’ failure to recognize that limitation. Many 
a child has been entertained by stories told or read 
to him by its parents; and that same child has been 
charged with, and reprimanded for, having “told a 
story.” Of course, in time the child learns to know 
the distinction between the fiction that is a lie and 
the fiction that is only fictitious truth. But until he 
has learned to know why it is right for him to enjoy 
being told one kind of story, and being punished for 
telling another kind of “story,” a child is a sufferer 
without hope of relief. If moral issues are to be raised 
with children, let us see to it that they do not arise from 
a proper want of definition of terms. 


Having an inborn tendency in a wrong direction 
is one thing; yielding to such a tendency is quite 
another thing. Hereditary or constitutional weak- 
ness does not in itself relieve the individual of 
responsibility for action in the line of that weakness. 
Thus if a man has inherited appetites or passions, or 
an inherited tendency towards melancholia or mono- 
mania, he cannot excuse himself for a sinful mani- 
festation of these traits in himself, simply on the 
ground that they are hereditary traits in his nature. 
Knowing his weakness beforehand, he Has the power 
of placing himself under circumstances and influences, 
at the critical moment, which may enable him to 
successfully overcome the hereditary impulses; or, 


‘| on the other hand, he may allow himself to be sur- 


rounded by circumstances in which the inherited 
evil will be roused to its full power, and will drive 
him to succumb to what is now irresistible temptation. 
Every such individual is responsible for the exercise 
of foresight and will-power to the extent to which 
he possesses them. Individuals with hereditary traits 
of evil are, therefore, fully responsible for deeds 
resulting from the exercise of those hereditary traits. 


Our ideas of risk and danger vary according to 
what we suppose to be weak points, or according to 
an innate dread of some special form of calamity 
or harm. But no one is capable of knowing just 
where the weakest objective points lie, nor does a 
special dread necessarily signify any'special danger. 
Weak points, on the other hand, are generally strong 
points when we recognize them in external things or 
in ourselves. Two summer tourists driven over a 
rough and narrow mountain road hearing the roar 
of a torrent some distance below, asked their country 
driver whether there was any danger of their going 
over the brink into the terrifying torrent; and the 
answer that they got was, “Not if the hosses keeps 
the road.” While in one sense the reply might not 
seem reassuring to the timid tourists, yet, in another 
sense, and in fact, the reply carried with it an assur- 





smallest object contains something unknown. Find 


ance that even the uncouth mountaineer did realize 


the possibility of danger at least from one source, 
And so of life’s journey. We are always upon a 
brink—upon ten thousand brinks. We may go over 
the one whose presence we least ‘suspect. And that 
form of danger which we feel ourselves safest from is, 
for obvious reasons, often the one that is our realest 
danger. He who believes that he has too much 
strength of character to become a drunkard or a 
libertine ought to realize that that very belief is the 
surest sign of his own weakness, and his self-assumed 
safety is his most conspicuous danger. 





WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


Everybody wants happiness, and many a person 
thinks that there is nothing to be more desired than 
happiness, either in this life or in the life to come, 
Yet comparatively few persons have a well-defined 
idea of the nature or the scope of happiness, or know 
just what the term “happiness” means and implies. 
Unless, however, we are agreed in our understanding 
of happiness as a condition, we cannot see eye to eye as 
to the chief benefits derivable from a state of happiness. 
Therefore it is that there may be a gain in considering 
the question, What is happiness? 

“Happiness” has its root in “hap,” which means 
“ chance,” “luck,” “fortune;” and its primitive mean- 
ing is, a condition of “ good luck,” or “ good fortune.” 
Happiness is primarily that which comes to a man, 
helpfully or favoringly, from outside of himself, as he 
goes on in his life-course. It is that which he has, or 
catches, or comes into, of a desirable sort, especially 
by way of chance or accident. Thus Chaucer says: 
“If thou be right happy, that is to sayn, if thou be 
right riche, thou shalt find a gret number of felawes 
and frendes.” Not what the man is, but what he has 
of a pleasing nature, is the measure of his happiness, 
in the primitive sense of the word. Paley, for ex- 
ample, tells us that “the word ‘happy’ is a relative 
term; in strictness, any condition may be denomi- 
nated happy in which the amount or aggregate of 
pleasure exceeds that of pain; and the degree of 
happiness depends upon the quantity of this excess.” 
When, therefore, a man longs for happiness, as the 
word itself would indicate, lie longs to be lucky, or 
fortunate, or favored, in all that comes to him, or 
that he happens upon, in his progress. Pope echoes 
the world’s cry in his words: 

“O happiness! our being’s end and aim! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy name. 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise: 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropp’d below, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow?” 

Of course it is to be understood that the intelligent 
Christian who longs for happiness, and who looks 
forward to its attainment in the future life if not in 
the present, is not counting on luck or blind fortune 
for its securing; but it is nevertheless a truth that 
the Bible idea of happiness is the idea of that which 
comes to a man in the providence of God, for his help, 
or to his advantage, whether he thinks so at the time 
or not. The word “happy” is never used in the 
Bible as applicable to the state of mind or feeling in 





which a man finds himself, but always as indicative 
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of the favoring circumstances into which he has been 
brought by a power beyond himself, or of God’s bene- 
ficial dealings with him above the ordinary lot of 
man. “Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like 
unto thee, a people saved by the Lord,” says Moses. 
“Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth : 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty,” says one of the friends of Job to the 
sorely afflicted man of Uz. And the Queen of Sheba 
says to Solomon; “ Happy are thy men, happy are 
these thy servants, which stand continually before 
thee and hear thy wisdom.” Paul, finding himself 
privileged to state his cause before Herod Agrippa, 
begins his address with the words: “I think myself 
happy, King Agrippa, that I am to make my defence 
before thee this day.” Alike in the Old Testament 
and in the New, happiness is understood to consist in 
propitious orderings for a man; not in man’s sense 
of the felicity of these orderings. What he has, 
rather than what he is, is the ground of a man’s hap- 
piness, as the Bible employs theeterm “ happy.” 

“ Blessed ” is given as the equivalent of “ happy” 
in our common English version of the Scriptures ; 
the same Hebrew word and the same Greek word 
being alike translated, interchangeably, “happy” 
and “ blessed.” Thus: “ Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord ;” “ Happy is the people whose God 
is the Lord ;” “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you... for my agke ;” “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye.” All the beatitudes 
are, therefore, happinesses ; and he is to count himself 
favored of God who is reviled and hated and perse- 
cuted by his fellows because of his fidelity to the 
cause of Christ. Yet this kind of happiness is not 
that which is ordinarily in mind when a man longs 
for happiness, and hopes that God will grant it to 
him. Perhaps it is because men do not know in what 
true happiness consists, that they are so desirous of its 
securing. When happiness is seen to be God’s choice 
for us, rather than our choice for ourselves, it requires 
faith to make us willing to be happy. 

It is true that our English word “ happiness ” has 
been brought to have, incidentally, a meaning quite 
at variance with its primary signification, so as to 
include the idea of one’s state of mind with reference 
to his possessions and surroundings; and because of 
this deflection of the word’s meaning, a wrong con- 
ception of true happiness, in the light in which the 
Bible presents it to us, has gained currency in popu- 
lar thinking. Referring to this word, the Century 
Dictionary says: “It is [now} so far from its deriva- 
tion that it is often expressive of that state of mind 
that triumphs over circumstances, finding material 
for contentment or even joy in that which might 
naturally produce deep unhappiness.” Thus we speak 
of being in a happy frame of mind, of finding happi- 
ness in our own thoughts, or of being happy because 
of our spirit and purpose in life. Now, this would be 
well enough as a use of the word, if it were not that 
the primitive meaning is still employed in the Bible 
teachings, and that this incidental or deflected mean- 
ing tends to confuse the mind as to the difference 
between happiness as external to one’s self, and con- 
tentment and joy that are of one’s inner spirit. 

In one of his great sermons, Dr. Bushnell has em- 
phasized the difference between happiness and joy. 
“ Happiness, according to the original use of the term, 
is,” he says, “ that which happens, or comes to one by 
a hap, that is, by an outward befalling, or favorable 
condition. Some good is conceived, out of the soul, 
which comes to it as a happy visitation, stirring in 
the receiver a pleasant excitement. It is what money 
yields, or will buy; dress, equipage, fashion, luxu- 
ries of the table; or it is settlement in life, inde- 
pendence, love, applause, admiration, honor, glory, 
or the more conventional and public benefits of rank, 
political standing, victory, power. All these stir a 
delight in the soul, which is not of the soul, or its 
quality, but from without. Hence they are looked 
upon as happening to the soul, and in that sense 
[they] create happiness. . . . But joy differs from this, 
as being of the soul itself, originating in its quality. 
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And this appears in the original form of the word ; 
which, instead of suggesting a hap, literally denotes 
a leap, or spring. .. . The radical idea of joy then is 
this: that the soul is in such order and beautiful har- 
mony, has such springs of life opened in its own 
blessed virtues, that it pours forth a sovereign ‘joy 
from within. The motion is outward, and not toward, 
as we conceive it to be in happiness, It is not the 
bliss of condition, but of character.” He who con- 
founds happiness with joy, through the misleading 
influence of a modern meaning of the former word, 
is, therefore, liable to fail of finding joy in that which 
he calls unhappiness,—as it is the privilege and duty 
of the Christian to find it. 

The happenings that came to Paul and Silas in 
Philippi, were opposition and scourgings and im- 
prisonment; and because of their recognizing happi- 
ness, or blessing, in these happenings by God’s per- 
mission, Paul and Silas had joy in their hearts, and 
their glad praises rang out in the midnight gloom of 
their prison-house, so that their fellow-prisoners heard 
them. Te those who have joy in their hearts as 
the children of God, all happenings are happiness. 
Poverty and sickness and disappointment and lone- 
liness and bereavement, as well as ali the more pleas- 
ing happenings in the path of God’s ordering, go to 
constitute happiness for him who is glad to have God 
choose for him in all things, and all are alike to be 
rejoiced over by him accordingly. If this is what we 
mean by happiness, we have a right to desire it, and 
we have reason to expect it. But it may be that we 
have not had a well-defined idea of true happiness, 
when we have trusted that God would grant it to us 
here and hereafter. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Even simple English words are liable to misconcep- 
tion; for some of them are pretty sure to change in their 
popular meaning as the years go by, until finally it comes 
to pass that the average mind is puzzled to see how a 
familiar word can have the meaning that obviously 
attaches to it in its use in the Bible text, consistently 
with its understood meaning in more modern times. 
The word “ prevent” is an illustration of this. It for- 
merly meant to “go before,” but it has come to mean 
“to hinder,” because the man who is in front of us is so 
apt to be a hindrance in our way, rather than a leader, 
The word “again” isanothersuch word. Manya reader 
has staggered over that in the Apostles’ Creed, before 
the New Jersey reader, who now writes to say: 

I am always interested in the ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,” and 
now I should like to ask a question. In the Apostles’ Creed 
some say, “‘ The third day he rose again from the dead.” Others 
say, “The third day he rose from the dead.” Which is right? 
I am of the opinion that the latter is right, as he only rose from 
the dead once. 

The form as it stands in the Apostles’ Creed is: ‘The 
third day he rose again from the dead.” And this is 
practically the Bible form of the statement, “ After 
three days I will rise again” is quoted by the chief 
priests, as the saying of Jesus (Matt. 27: 63). Paul 
argued that “Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again from the dead” (Acts 17: 8); and that “if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him 
(1 Thess, 4: 14). These and other similar forms are in 
our common English version; and, moreover, the Re- 
vision introdaces the word “again” in several places 
where it was not in before (see Mark 9: 9; Rom. 14: 9). 
In the case of Lazarus, Jesus said to Mary: “Thy 
brother shall rise again; ” and the context shows that 
this referred to the first rising of Lazarus, not to his 
final resurrection. All this goes to prove thatin the 
days of Bible English the word “again” did not mean a 
second occasion. What, then, did it mean? The primi- 
tive meaning of “again” is “in a direct line with,” or 
“opposite to,” or “ facing,” or, as we are still accustomed 
to say, “against,” or “over against.” From this mean- 
ing there came the use of the word as a turning back 
from a forward movement, by a right-about-face, and so 
of a reversal of the position or state, and of a restoration 
to a former state or position. In this sense we say that 
aman “ went and came back again,” or that he “fell down 
and rose up again.” An English equivalent of the word 
“resurrection,” in the days of Wiclif, was “agen- 
rysynge.” To “rise again from the dead” is, therefore, 
to reverse the condition of being among the dead, and 








to return to the former state of life. In illustration of 
a primitive meaning of the word “ again,” Murray quotes 
from a Hymn to the Virgin, of about 1430, the words, 
“ Opene the gatis agens me; ” that is, “Open the gates to 
my face.” ‘ So now we speak of the gates being closed 
against us, or in our face. There seems to be a survival 
of this use of the word, in the popular phrase “I’m agin 
you,” for “I’m again you” or “ against you.” 


Child-training is far more difficult than child-teaching, 
but child-training is quite as important in its place as 
child-teaching. A perplexed mother from Michigan 
wants light on her duty in the matter of securing obedi- 
ence from a very young child. She says: 


I do not know as this may find a place in your column 
devoted to “ Notes on Open Letters,” but, being in a dilemma, 
I appeal to you. My puzzle is in regard to the training of my 
little boy. I have gotten many ideas from your notes on child- 
training, and I thoroughly believe in your theories; but how 
to put them in practice in the case of my own boy, who 
is ouly two years old, is a puzzle to me. He is old enough 
to understand the commands and demands we make, but not 
old enough to reagon with. Now, how can I secure obedi- 
ence? I cannot have him disobedient. For instance, I am 
very busy and tired. I go upstairs, and the little one fol- 
lows. Then I take him down with me, and, as he starts to 
run back, I say, “No, baby must not go back now.” He 
understands what I say, but he runs on in spite of my repeated 
calls, and* goes immediately back. Now, what should I do? 
He has knowingly disobeyed. (I could not prevent his going 
by shutting the door, for there is no door,) IfI simply go and 
get him again, how will he learn to pay any heed to my words? 
What I did do (and I can truly say I had no spirit of anger at 
the darling, but because I felt that there was no time for delay), 
—I spanked him, and made him go immediately downstairs. 
Then he put his arms around my neck, and cried out the pain 
of it on mamma’s cheek,—as he does every grief. But I cannot 
bear to strike him; it hurts me worse than him. And I read 
“ Never strike a child,” and various sensible reasons are given 
why not. But there are times when I can see nothing else to 
do; and I am so afraid of its getting to be an every-ddy matter. 
I try to have as few commands and prohibitions as possible, to 
avoid an open issue; but there must be some. A noted physi- 
cian told me that my boy is of a fine nature, and there is in 
him the making of a very good or a very bad man. I tremble 
at the responsibility; and I know everything, even the mode of 
securing obedience, has its effect of good or evil upon his nature, 
Can you give mea little light on the subject? It will be so 
thankfully received, I should not have intruded thus. 
your time if I had known what else to do. Possibly, if you 
have no time for reply, you might know of some mothér who 
knows all about it, whom you could get to reply for you. After 
he is older, I think I would know better how to manage him; 
but now, while he is so young, a mere baby, I don’t know what 
todo. The best-behaved, most orderly little ones I know, are 
spanked when ‘naughty; and the mothers firmly believe it is 
their duty to spank, and that I am foolish and weak, ete., 
because I cannot feel that it is the right thing to do. 


A child two years old is “old enough to reason with,” 
even though he may not be old enough to argue his side 
of the case. A child who is able to walk upstairs, and 
who has already been there with his mother, is quite 
likely to reason with himself that upstairs is a better 
place for him than downstairs, especially while he can 
have his mother’s company there, In order to bring 
him to see the case in a different light, his mother ought 
to find something for him to do downstairs while she is 
upstairs. She should supply him with blocks, or play- 
things, or picture-books, or pets, if she cannot find him a 
companion, to occupy his attention; and then she should 
set him some little task in connection with these things, 
telling him, kindly and firmly, that she wants him to 
stay and attend to that, while she goes upstairs for a 
little time. If he starts to follow her, she should turn 
back, and take time to show him that his place is there 
with those things, while her place is elsewhere. A child 
two years old is capable of understanding a truth like 
this, but he needs the help of an interest in his own 
mission, instead of being left to stare wistfully at the 
barrier between him and his natural inclination. Asa 
rule, it is not enough to tell a child not to do what 
he wants to do, without giving him something to do, 
and trying to interest him im its doing. Apart from 
the question whether it is ever right to slap a child as 
a means of securing obedience, it will be admitted 
by all that brute force should not be the main reli- 
ance of a parent in the training of a child to habifs of 
obedience; and if, in such a simple matter as the one 
instanced above, a child should be whipped as a means 
of training, when would whipping be out of place? In 
all efforts at training a child to obedience, a parent has 
a duty of making the right attractive, as well as of mak- 
ing the wrong a forbidden act, to the child. Slapping 
takes less time than wise training, but it is not so effec- 
tive in the long run. 
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CRUCIFIED. 
PY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


Beside a lifted cross I stand to-day, 

Whereon a life of suffering ebbs away, . 
Mid cruel taunts, and careless, ribald jeers, 
While awestruck woman weeps her pitying tears. 


What mean the quaking earth, the blackened sky, 
The sun’s veiled face, that last despairing ery? 
Hath God withdrawn? Nay, wondéringly I see 

* Death to his sinless One gives life to me. - 


Wew London, Conn, 





PRESERVATION OF SACRED TEXTS 
BEFORE MOSES’ DAY. 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D, 


In 1874, the Contress of Orientalists in London resolved 
that a critical edition of the Book of the Dead, “the 
Bible of the old Egyptians” of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties (about 1700 to 1200 B.C.), the era of 
Egypt’s greatest glory, should be prepared, and en- 
trusted this work to M. Edouard Naville of Switzerland, 
assisted by a committee consisting of Messrs. Birch of 
England, Chabas of France, and Lepsius of Germany. 
After ten years’ labor, the result was laid before the 
Congress in Berlin by ‘Lepsius, with the assurance that 
“the task set them had been fulfilled.” In 1885 and 1886 
the three quarto volumes of this work were issued in 

\ Berlin, by the aid of the Government,—Volume I. con- 
taining an introduction, Volume II. the text, Volume 
III. the variations. Great as is the value of this work 
to Egyptian scholars, its worth to biblical scholars is 
almost equally great, from its necessary inferences. 

The Book of the Dead is not a connected treatise, nor 
a ritual of ceremonies to be performed on earth. None 
of its words are to be spoken by the living. It is a col- 
lection of prayers, addresses, confessions, magical for- 
mulas, to be used by the deceased after he has entered 
the other world. These prayers, etc., are separate chap- 
ters, wholes in themselves, and do not condition the pre- 
ceding or following chapters. The chapters have their 
own beadings, either sentences or illustrations, vignettes, 
or both, but there is no recognized order or system 
with them. The numbering of them is an invention of 
this century for ease of reference. The Book of the Dead 
is a collection without any definite beginning or end; 
the middle chapter might be the first, or the first might 
be the last, without injury to the collection. And yet 
these prayers, confessions, magical formulas, were held 
to be indispensable to the deceased; for only by means 
of them could he resist all opposition in the other world, 
and become a god. 

Between such a collection of wholes having no imme- 
diate connection, no logical relation to each other, and 
the closely linked narratives and books of the Bible, 
there is a vast difference as to the probability of main- 
taining accurate copies during the centuries. It would 
evidently be far easier to preserve by copies the correct 
text of the Bible or of Homer, because of the close con- 
nection of thought, than to preserve by copies the correct 
text of one hundred and eighty prayers, confessicns, 
magical formulas, etc., totally unconnected with each 
other. 

By means of the comparison of seventy-seven manu- 
scripts of the date of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, M. Nayille has done for the Book of the Dead 
work similar to that of Tischendorf and of Westcott and 
Hort for the New Testament. He has compared the 
manuscripts, given the most correct text, and placed 
beside it_all the variations. From this exhibition it 
appears very clearly that the copying of texts at that 
early period was subject to the same laws as are found 
to have prevailed in the copying of the New Testament. 
The variations are due to carelessness, forgetfulness, 
ignorance, and not to intention of changing the text. 
There were at that period careful and well-informed 
copyists, who were not only scrupulous with the first 
copy, but went over their work again, and corrected the 
mistakes inevitable to a human hand. There were also 
careless and ignorant copyists, who made wretched work 
with the text; and there were fine penmen who ex- 
pended their art on the form, and cared nothing for the 
substance. The Introduction of M. Naville goes fully 
into all these points. 

The result of this ten years’ work by. the best hands 
proves: 1. That before the eighteenth dynasty (that is, 
long before Moses’ day), there had been in Egypt a 
sacred text handed down, and this text had been “‘scru- 

pulously copied;” 2. That the same character of mis- 

takes and carelessness in copying, leading to numerous 


é 





variations, were prevalent at that early age as in the | 
Christian centuries. 

On this point of the careful preservation of sacred 
texts in ancient times there is a remarkable corrobora- 
tion of M. Navi!le’s conclusions from the manuscripts. 
When the pyramid of Unas, fifth dynasty, was opened 
in 1881, among its wealth of inscriptions was found a 
series of chapters. This same series of chapters had 
also been found inscribed on the tablet of Nehi (thir- 
teenth dynasty) of Abydos, and also on one of the halls 
of Deir el-Bahari (Thebes) for Queen Hatasu of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Here, then, as Professor Maspero 
says, “are three identical copies, but of different eras 
and localities; the first of the fifth dynasty, and from 
Memphis; the second of the thirteenth dynasty, and 
from Abydos; the third of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
from Thebes” (Rec. d. Travaux, Vol. IIL, p. 195). This 
series of chapters was extant when this pyramid was 
erected, But, as this pyramid was closed and barred by 
its granite and limestone walls during all these early 
times, this series of chapters had been preserved by 
other copies throughout at least 1700 years, from 
Unas to Hatasu, and all this before the age of Moses. 
These facts are again corroborated by similar occur- 
rences in Babylonia and Assyria. 

These monumental proofs of the care of the ancients 
for their important texts reveal the proper proportions 
of one of the fundamental assumptions of the “higher, 
historical criticism” of the Bible, that, before 600-400 
B. C., men cared little for, and took the greatest lib- 
berties with, their sacred texts. But the monuments 
prove just the contrary; that these early copyists having, 
from the nature of their language and of the texts to be 
copied, a more difficult task than Hebrew or Greek 
copyists before them, showed a faithfulness that does 
not suffer in comparison with that of the Jews or of the 
Christians. On this point the masters of Egyptology 
agree. Brugsch says: “‘The sacred books of Thoth 
[that is, Book of the Dead] rest upon very ancient 
written traditions, and every change of the words of the 
text was as rigorously excluded as the change of the 
ancient Egyptian form of the year or of the order of 
the festivals on the calendar” (Rel. u. Myth. d. a. Aigypter, 
Vol. IL., p. xiii). Maspero adds: “ Most of the sacred books 
were composed before Menes [first dynasty], and have 
come to us without many interpolations” [the italics are 
mine] (Rev. d. ? Hist. d. Rel., 1888, p. 259). And 
Professor Erman of Berlin so far corroborates the pre- 
ceding : “ If we have hitherto believed that the immense 
literature [that is, Book] of the Dead arose gradually 
during the long history of the Egyptian people, and 
that it must be possible to follow the development of 
these ideas among the Egyptians, we can hold that view 
no longer. This literature was made in an epoch that 
lies almost beyond our historical knowledge, and later 
times did no more than pass it on” (Beriin: Philol. 
Wochenschrift, October, 1887). There-is no dissent from 
this result. 

If the Hebrews, living between and in constant touch 
with Babylonia and Egypt, carefully copied and pre- 
served from interpolation their sacred books from the 
days of Moses, or long before, they were only following 
a custom prevalent from hoar antiquity among the 
heathen nations around them, and pre-eminently in 
Egypt, where they grew to be a nation, and from which 
they had jast come out. If the Hebrews believed that 
they possessed the very words of the one true God, they 
had far greater reason to guard their treasure than the 
heathen had. A belief, then, in the improbability of 
the careful copying and preservation, by the Hebrews, 
of the books of Moses, and from the time of Moses, is a 
belief against all proofs and probabilities of the sciences 
of Egyptology and Assyriology. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 





INVOLUNTARY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


In his “‘ History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science,” Professor Draper alludes to the registering of 
impressions upon the nerve centers. He illustrates it by 
examples from inorganic nature. If a wafer is laid upon 
a cold, polished metallic surface, and the metal is then 
breathed upon, and, after the moisture of the breath has 
disappeared, the wafer is removed, and the metal again 
breathed upon, the image of the wafer will come plainly 
into view. The metal may be carefully put aside, and 
kept for many months, after which, if it be brought out, 
and again breathed upon, the shadowy image of the 
wafer will again come forth. 





Following out this subject, the accomplished professor 
declares that a shadow never falls upon a wall without 
leaving thereupon a permanent trace,—a trace which 
might be made visible by resorting to proper processes, 
The processes of the photographic art afford illustra- 
tions of this, The specter is concealed on the silver or 
glassy surface until it is summoned forth into the visible 
world. So, “upon the walls of our most private apart- 
ments, where we think the eye of intrusion is altogether 
shut out, and our retirement can never be profaned, 
there exist the vestiges of all our acts,—silhouettes of 
whatever we have done.” 

To the same purpose talks the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table: “There is nothing that happens, you know, 
which must not inevitably, and which does not actually, 
photograph itself in every conceivable aspect, and in all 
dimensions. The infinite galleries of the past await but 
one brief process, and all their pictures will be called 
out, and fixed forever. We had a curious illustration,” 
he continues, “of the great fact upon a very humble 
scale. When a certain book-case, long standing in one 
place, for which it was built, was removed, there was the 
exact image on the wall of the whole, and of many of its 
portions. But in the midst of this picture was another,— 
the precise outline of a map which had hung on the wall 
before the book-case was built. We had all forgotten 
everything about the map until we saw its photograph 
on the wall.” 

The thought of our private walls becoming picture- 
galleries of our lives is not an altogether pleasing or 
comfortable one. When we go to have our “picture 
taken” at some “studio,” we are careful to array ourselves 
beforehand in our bravest and most becoming apparel, 
and the magic process is not permitted to take place 
until we have assumed an attitude and aspect that 
exhibits us to the best possible advantage. But this 
being photographed continuously, whether we like it or 
not, and without having due opportunity to “fix our- 
selves,” is an altdgether different affair. Well, perhaps 
it is only a speculation of the philosophers, after‘all, and, 
any way, the chances are a million to one that there 
ever will arise an inventor equal to the task of develop- 
ing these invisible negatives, and exposing our hidden 
life. 

Yet stay! Comfort not yourselves thus, good friends, 
prematurely. The producing of photographs upon the 
walls may be a mere curious speculation; but how about 
the human cameras around us, whose “gelatine films” 
or “dry plates” are ever catching impressions with a 
swiftness and fidelity no Kodak may rival? There is no 
speculation in their case. Thev are the most indisput- 
able of realities, and the questi? 1 is not as to their exis- 
tence, but as to the kind of pictures they are'recording. 

The special significance of this thought lies in its rela- 
tion to parents. As such, they have always about them 
the most sensitive of cameras; and the figure of the 
photographer’s camera fails to carry all the way, be- 
cause, while it is uninfluenced by the impressions printed 
upon its plates, the little human cameras are being influ- 
enced to all eternity by the pictures they are taking. 

And not only so, but, while the photographer’s camera 
takes note only of the face and form, the camera of the 
child’s mind photographs the soul as it is expressed in 
words and acts utterly beyond the reach of any mechani- 
cal process. 

Suppose now we were in some way situated so that, by 
a marvelous combination of photographic and phono- 
graphic appliances every outward expression of thought, 
every word, look, and gesture, were instantaneously 
recorded. With what painful, precise, calculating cir- 
cumspection should we conduct ourselves! How care- 
fully every word and action would be weighed! How 
rigorously every look and gesture controlled! 

This we all readily admit, and yet, perhaps many of 
us have never stopped to think that in the child at our 
side there is just such a combination of camera and 
phonograph. “Tonfound it!” exclaimed a little tot, 
stamping her tiny foot upon the floor in expression of 
disgust at something amiss. “ My dear, you mustn’t 
spesk that way,” said the mother reprovingly. “ Well, 
father says ‘Tonfound it!’” was the prompt and un- 
answerable reply. 

‘When the father was told this, how heartily he con- 
gratulated himself that it was not his habit to use stronger 
expletives, and how firmly he resolved that not even 
“Confound it!” should be scattered freely about! Mr. 
Toole, the famous English comedian, was some years 
ago convulsing his London audiences by a farce in 
which he was constantly exclaiming, with tone and 
expression of irresistible exaggeration, “ No—No—Not 
before the boy!” and there is a subtle moral lesson in 
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the utterance which no parent may pass by unheeded 
without consequences of infinite import to the boys and 
girls committed to their charge. 

It would be easy to multiply illustration and applica- 
tion, but what need to do so when the truth is so plain? 
We have only to take it to ourselves to keep ever in 
mind the fact of these human cameras, with their keen 
eyes directed at us, and for their sake to: put such re- 
straint upon our actions that no harmful impressions may 
be recorded to work out sad results in afterdays. Neither 
let us forget the brighter side of the argument. The 
child-camera, like the photographer’s, impartially re- 
ceives whatever passes before it. A kind or inspiring 
word, a beautiful action, a loving look,—to these it is no 
less sensitive than to their opposites, To repress the dis- 
agreeable, the discreditable, is only to do half one’s duty ; 
the other half is to give amplest expression to the agree- 
able and the honorable. Thrice fortunate is the child 
whose memory is a gallery filled with pictures of lovely 
words and deeds. To confer this good fortune upon 
their children, is the precious privilege of parents. 
Good friends, are we living up to our privilege? 


Ottawa, Canada. * 





THE FIGHT FOR A CLEAR BRAIN, 


BY FRANCES EB. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD's WomMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 
. In the glittering galaxy of modern thought, there is 
not a heavenlier star than was set there by the faithful 
hand of Froebel, of kindergarten fame, with his beauti- 
ful motto, “Come, let us live for our children.” He 
was a true servant of that blessed One who said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” By the sun-glass of 
his own bright spirit, the father of the kindergarten is 
to-day focusing the world’s attention upon the incal- 
culable good that comes from the culture of the observ- 
ing faculties; the training of the five senses, the making 
of achild’s plays the prediction of its future employ- 
ments. This is a giant stride forward in the march of 
education. But nothing destroys the integrity of the 
observing faculties like the use of stintulants and nar- 
cotics, As Froebel’s philosophy goes up, the frenzy of 
stimulation must go down, They cannot live side by 
side, and in the struggle for life the fittest will survive. 

The scientific spirit, which is certain to dominate 
the twentieth century, also places supreme value upon the 
keenness and integrity of the senses. Skill and deftness 
in handling, nicety of touch, accuracy of record, all these 
are essential to success in the problem and experiment 
by which those results are reached which form epochs in 
the march of science, But the habit of stimulation is 
the deadliest foe of scientific accuracy. 

The belief, so long ignorantly maintained, that alcohol 
is a food, and that it warms the system, is now relegated 
to the realm of outworn fallacies, behind which that 
lying poison can no longer shield itself. Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson says that the work of the heart of a 
healthy man is equal to the feat of raising one hundred 
and twenty-five tons one foot in twenty-four hours, and 
if in that time he imbibes eight ounces of alcohol, it 
causes the heart-work to show an excess of twenty-four 
one-foot tons in the twenty-four hours. 

Thus the edifice of education is slowly drilling down 
for its foundation to the solid rock of God’s written law 
in our members, against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. The ringing of the schoel bells shall be hence- 
forth the death knell of the liquor traffic. No one un- 
derstands this better than the brewers of Wisconsin and 
the distillers of Illinois, who compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte in the Legislature against thescientific 
temperance education bill, But Iilinois has secured that 
bill in spite of them. 

One fine organization may be as much affected by a 
cigar as another by a glass of wine, or a third by “ whisky 
straight.” The cumulative result of heredity in render- 
ing the human organism sensitive to stimulants and 
narcotics will drive the people of the future to declare 
against all these poisons as the only alternative between 
them and extermination. 

The total abstainer is now at a premium with life-in- 
surance companies, because records carefully kept for 
thirty years prove that the risks on this class are so much 
less. One company states that of the moderate drinkers 
twice as many die in a given period as among the total 
abstainers. The bonus in a leading company is fourteen 
per cent higher to total abstainers than to moderate 
drinkers. It has been proved that the average life of 
the total abstainer is sixty-four years, while that of the 
drinker is thirty-five years and a half. 


telligent must ultimately be the ruling class, and what- 
ever convinces this~class that the temperance reform 
outranks all others, helps on its evolution. The conscious 
presence of God in nature round about us, in our own 
intellects, which think his thoughts after him, our hearts 
that love, and our spirits which commune with him, will 
work mankind’s final deliverance from the appetite for 
drink. A million forces, nobleand benignant, are steadily 
combining to bring about this heavenly consummation ; 
but “the expulsive power of a new affection,” and that 
affection centered in the world’s Redeemer, will alone sig- 
nalize the completion of humanity's gigantic struggle, 
and the culmination of its most sacred hopes. The 
missionary is both a civilizer and a scientist; along the 
paths he opens up in‘ the wilderness of ignorance and 
superstition shall march all the grand ideas which are 
the outgrowth of our gospel culture and our modern 
Christianity. 


Evanston, Ii. 





EXAMPLE. 


BY ANNIE D. HANES. 
“ The highest path is pointed out by the ptre ideal of those who look 

up to us,” 1 
Careless I climbed that path, and just behind 
My weaker brother came with halting tread, 
And yet with confidence that where I led 
He would be safe to follow; but I, blind, 
Leading the blind, strayed from the way and fell, 
Aud bore him with me in my swift descent. 
**O Justice! sometimes kind, thou knowest well 
The fault was mine,—mine be the punishment.” 
“* Nay,” spake her awful voice. “ Alone, alone, 
Without thine aid, he shall be called to stand 
Before my bar; but thou, who dragged’st him down, 
Upon thy brow, shalt wear a double brand, 
And thy weak soul, trembling beneath my frown, 
Shall answer for his sins, and for thine own! ” 


Allendale, N. J. 





OBJECT ILLUSTRATION. 
BY M. E. WALLING. 


“ Through the eye to the ear,” is the most direct and 
impressive way of enforcing a truth not only, but one of 
the most fascinating for both teacherand scholar. Asa 
large proportion of superintendents and teachers cannot 
handle crayons successfully, I am moved to encourage 
such in the direction of improvising object illustrations 
of another sort. 

Upon taking the place of superintendent, a few years 
since, I could find no manual to assist in bringing the 
lessons before the school by-means of material symbols, 
and so was forced to prepare such illustrations as came 
tomy mind. So much has the faculty developed with 
the using, that now I am seldom at a loss. 

A few specimens may be helpful in themselves, and 
at the same time quicken thought and invention in that 
direction. 

To illustrate character building, a set of architects’ 
plans.and accompanying roll of specifications were used.. 
The different stories, from cellar to cbservatory, had each 
their ‘separate application. The roll of specifications 
stood for the Bible, to which we should turn constantly, 
as does the house-builder to his specifications. A car- 


penter’s rule, covered with gilt paper, lettered with the | . 


golden rule, can be used in connection with this lesson. 

Another way of teaching the words, “ Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you,” with an ap- 
plication of their spirit, is, to fit them upon the hands 
like a pair of gloves; one word each for the ten fingers, 
and the remaining ones to push thegloveson. Have the 
children do this themselves, and then read in concert 
from their Bibles, Proverbs 7 : 1-3. 

The gloves can be made effective by holding up a 
perfectly spotless pair of white gloves to illustrate 
purity, sinlessness; then a pair of white gloves, black- 
ened here and there, to show the effect of sin in its be- 
ginnings; and, lastly, a pair entirely black, ragged, and 
worthless, as a lost soul. A powerful temperance lesson 
can be made of this. 

The meaning of the word “transfiguration” was brought 
out by the aid of a fairy lamp, shown without lighting, and 
afterwards lighted. The similarity between the opalescent 
glow of the lamp, and that which seemed to emanate 
from the figure of Christ, as portrayed in the Bible 
lesson pictures for the day, was striking. God’s standard 
of worth was made plain by a pair of jewelers’ scales, in 
either side of which was placed a bag. One was of white 
satin, filled and weighted; the other of yellow satin, the 





Brain is foreordained to dominate brawn, hence the in- 


same in appearance, but without the weight. Of course, 


true goodness, as represented by the white bag, out- 
weighed the yellow gold many times. 

An electro-magnet, passed through a box of iron 
filings, taught very forcibly the irresistible power of that 
invisible principle of love by which God attracts and 
saves the fallen. 

Our own part, and God's part, can be made clear by 
taking two magnets, and showing that their poles adhere 
only when they are rightly placed. There is a positive 
and a negative pole in the moral as well as in the 
physical world. ' ‘ 

The words of Jesus denouncing hypocrisy ‘were 
taught with the literal cup and platter—beautiful with- 
out, but livid with red and black pigments within. 

Victor, N.Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


— 


A TRUANT FOR THE LAST TIME. 
BY A. D. 8. BURNS. 


There was a low whistle just around the corner, and 
Rob choked his doughnut down, caught up his cap, and 
started for the door. As he fumbled with the latch, a 
voice seemed to speak to him from under his vest pocket. 
“T wouldn't steal off like this,” itsaid. “Go back and 
ask mother if you can go; and, if she says ‘No,’ brace up 
and go to school like a man.” 

“No; I just can’t!” Rob argued half aloud. “Ido 


that was ever built at the port, and I’ve watched ’em at 
work on her every day. I tell you, she’s a boomer; and 
won’t she go in with a dip, though! , Mother don’t 
know how boys feel. She’d say, ‘Oh! you'd better go to 
school, Robby.’ She wouldn’t believe that I just must see 
thatlaunching. There comes Jim Saunders and Tom Lee. 
Half the fellers ’l] cut school to-day. See here, boys,”— 
as they joined him at the gate,—" let’s go down by the 
back road, so we can get there early, and have a good 
seat on the wharf, where we can see the whole thing.” 

Rob had other reasons for choosing the back road. 

“Guess we’re early enough this time,” said Tom Lee, 
when nearly an hour had slipped away, with the three 
boys as yet the sole occupants of the pier. raps 

“There they come!” cried Jim. ‘“ Look at the teams, 
will you? Ireckon half the town’ll turnout. Isay, Bob, 
if there ain’t your pa and ma in the covered buggy!” 

Rob shoved uneasily along behind a huge post. “Sun’s 
in my eyes,” he explained, and then fixed his attention 
upon the carpenters, who had received the signal from 
the master workman, and were sawing away the braces 
which held the vessel in place. 

A snap was heard, and the crowd of spectators sprang 
back as the ship began to move, and, gathering headway, 
rushed faster and faster on to the water. 

Dipping deep at the stern, she threw up a cloud of 
spray, then rose, amid the cheering of the crowd, the 
whistling of tugboats, and the ringing of bells. This 
would have been a moment of keen delight to Rob, had 
not that uncomfortable throb, throb, under his vest 
pocket taken the edge all off his pleasure. 

He was sauntering along the wharf, with his eyes on 

the ground, when an exclamation from Tom Lee made 
him start and look up: 
“ Wonder who all those fellows are, going up the hill? 
Sha’n’t I die? If that ain’t the whole grammar school, 
with the professor on ahead ! 
off to see the fun! Ain’t that a joke? We boys might 
have come free, instead of playing hookey, and running 
the risk of payin’ for it.” 

“Well, we got here just the same,” said Rob, skipping 
a stone in the water, and trying to dréwn the voice under 
his vest pocket, which was just then whispering reproach- 
fully, “ Don’t you wish you were up there with the school, 
like the respectable boy you are, instead of slinking along 
behind with these two fellows you’re half ashamed to be 
seen with?” 

“Well, where’ll we go now?” said Jim Saunders. 
“Rob, you look sick. What's the matter with you? 
Your pa didn’t see where you were.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said Rob, bracing up; “ but he saw 
where I wasn’t, Jim Saunders. Don’t you suppose he 
looked for me among those grammar-school boys, where 
I ought to have been? I’m going back to school now, 
and the next time I prow! off in this way, instead of 
attending to my budiness, it’ll be”— 

“ At the next launching, eh?” 

“No, sir! It will be when a sneak-thief is thought 








more of than a gentleman.” 


want to see that vessel launched. -She’s the biggest ship | 


He must have let ’em all 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] 
1. October 5,—Parable of the Vineyard Luke 20 : 9-19 
2. October 12.—The Lord’s Supper. Luke 22 : 7-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service..............0.-s-s0+0. Lake 22 : 24-37 
4. October 26.—Jesus in Geth Lake 22 : 39-53 
5. November 2.—Jesus Accused . Luke 22 : 54-71 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod.............0++» Luke 23 : 1-12 


7. November 16. —Jesus Cond d 





8. November 23.—Jesus Crucified....... 
9. November 30.—Jesus Risen.......... 
10. December 7.—The Walk to Emmaus..............ccccesseore seve 
11. December 14.—Jesus Made Known 
12. December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words 
13. December 28.—Review ; or, other lesson selected by the school. 














LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, NOV. 23, 1890. 
TitLE: JESUS CRUCIFIED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
Memory verses: 33, $4.) 


(Luke 23 : 33-47. 
COMMON VERSION, 
$8 And when they were come 


“wo the place, which is called Cal’- 


ya-ry, there they crucified him, 
and the malefactors, one on the 
right Hand, and the other on the 
left. 

84 "Then said Jesus, Father, 
forfive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted 
his raiment, and cast lots. 

85 And the people stood behold- 
ing. And the rulers also with 
them derided him, saying, He 
saved others; let him save him- 
self, if he be Christ, the chosen 
of God. 

36 Andthesoldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, and offering 
him vinegar, 

87 And saying, If thou be the 
King of the Jews, save thyself. 

88 And a superscription also 
‘was written over him in letters of 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, 
THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

89 ¢ And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on him, 
saying, If thou be Christ, save 
thyself and us. 

40 But the other answering re- 
buked him, saying, Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation ? 

41 And we indeed justly; for 
we receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. 

42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, 
remember me when thou comest 
into-thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, To day 
shalt thou be with me in paradjse. 

44 And it was about the sixth 
hour, and there was a darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth 
hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, 
and the vail of the temple was 
rent in the midst. 

46 § And when Jesus had cried 
with aloud voice, he said, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my 
spirit: and having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost. 

47 Now when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, 
saying, Certainly this was a right- 
eous man. 





1 According 


ancient authorities mae | "And Jesus said, Father, forgive 
not w the 8Some apcient authorities read into thy kingdom. 
rm failing. *Or, sanctuary 'Or, And Jesus, crying 


4Or, cork $Gr. 
with a loud voice, said 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” or ‘‘that” for 
they would have the margin and text 


“which” in verse 39; in verse 46, 
exchange places. 


REVISED VERSION. 

83 And when they came unto 
the place which is called 'The 
skull, there they crucified him, 
and the malefactors, one on the 
right hand and the other on the 

34 left. 2And Jesus said, Father, 
forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. And parting 
his garments among them,they 

85 castlots. And thepeoplestood 
beholding. And therulers also 
scoffed at him,saying, Hesaved 
others; let him save himself, 
if this is the Christ of God, his 

86 chosen. And the soldiers also 
mocked him, coming to him, 

87 offering him vinegar, and say- 
ing, If thou art the King of the 

38 Jews, save thyself. And there 
was alsd a superscription over 
him, THIS Is THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

89 And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, Art not thou the 
Christ? save thyself and us. 

40 But the other answered, and 
rebuking him said, Dost thou 
not even fear God, seeing thou 
art in thesame condemnation? 

41 And we indeed justly ; for we 
receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done 

42 nothing amiss. And he said, 
Jesus,remember me when thou 

48 comest *in thy kingdom. And 
he said untoshim, Verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise. 

44 And it was now about the 
sixth hour, and a darkness 
came over the whole ‘land 

45 until the ninth hour, thesun’s 
light failing: and the veil of 
the *temple was rent in the 

46 midst. 7 And when Jesus had 
cried with aloud voice, hesaid, 
Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: and having 
said this, he gave up the ghost. 

47 And when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified 
God, saying, Certainly this was 
a righteous man. 





the Latin, Calvary, which hasthe same meaning. Some 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpren TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lezsson Tortc: 


us all,—tIsa, 53 : 6. 


Darty Home ‘Reaprxcs 


M.—Luke 23 : 33-47, The Son’s life surrendered. 
Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
Mark's parallel narrative. 
T.—John 19 : 16-30. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Psa. 22:1-8. The wail of the distressed. 
$.—Gal. 3: 1-14. Made a curse for us. 

$.—1 John 1: 1-10. Cleansed by the blood. 


T.—Matt. 27 : 33-56. 
W.—Mark 15 : 22-41. 


The Son’s Life Surrendered, 


1, The Lord Crucified, vs. 33-38. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Malefactor Saved, vs. 39-43. 
3. The Life Surrendered, vs. 44-47. 


Goipen Text: The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 


‘LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE LORD CRUCIFIED. 

1. The Place: 

The place which is called The skull (33). 

A called Go! . The of a skull (Matt. 27 : 33 

Pio hacntnce silks Mae ge on wan 
ofa n Ww a 

Jesus .» + Suffered without the gate (Heb, 


li, The Crucifixion: 

There they crucified him (33). 

They ms and ue ent his garments qmong them (Mark 15 : 24). 
They cru with him two others (John 19 ; 18). 

I shall see in hia he hands the print of the nails (John 20 : 25). 

Whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 


ll. The Superscription: 
A superscription over him, This is the King of the Jews (38). 
His i. ee written, This is Jesus the King of the Jews (Matt. 


The superscription, ... The King of the Jews (Mark 15 ; 26). 
A title. ... Jesus of} Nazareth, the King of the Jews (John 19 : 19). 
It was written in Hebrew, and in oe and in Greek (John 19 : 20). 


1. “There they crucified him.” lace,—*‘ there ;’’ (2) The 
pn ar) «FE lal (8) Th e he En “crucified ;"’ (4) The 
v —_** 

2 Father, forgive them; for they know not what they sao AY 
The address ; (2) The plea ; (3) he argument.—The Son’sa’ 
ik. a4 the Father; (2) For forgivenesg, (3) On behalf o: = 


8. “This is the King of the Jews.” The supermeenysice on the 
cross (1) As placed by Pilate; (2) As nae d by the Jews ; (3) 
As decreed of God. 
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IL. THE MALEFACTOR SAVED. 

1. Penitence: +. 

We receive the due reward of owr deeds (41). 

I will confess my tran: ms;... thou forgavest ey =: + 
Whoso confesset . them shall obtain mercy (Prov. 28 

With the mouth confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 10). 

If we confess, ... he is faithful and righteous to forgive (1 John 1:9). 


il. Prayer: 

Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom (42). 
Remember me, O my God, for good (Neh. 13 : 31). 

According to thy lovingkin@iness remember thou me (Psa. 25 : 7). 
Call upon me.in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee (Psa. 50 : 15). 


Whosoever shall call upon .. . the Lord shall be saved (Rom. 10: 18). 


ill. Salvation. 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (43), 
Where I am, there shall also my servant be (John 12 : 26), 
I... will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
I wiil that, where I am, they also maybe with me (John 17: 24). 
Willing rather . . . to be at home with the Lord (2 Cor. 5 : 8). 
1, “Gave thyself and us.”’ (1) In form, a plea; (2) In fact, a re- 


proa 

2. ** Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy aegeen. 
A broad outlook ; (2) An humble petition; (3) A sublime trust 

8. “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. zi To-day (1) Begun 
in the dungeon ; @) Spent on the cross; (3) Ended in Pa 
—(1) Unspeakable blessedness ; (2) Assured blessedness ; (3) Im- 
mediate blessedness. 


III, THE LIFE SURRENDERED. 


I. The Rent Vell: 
The veil of the ores was rent in the midst (45). 
™ be shall divide ...the holy place and the most holy (Exod. 


The veil. . was rent in twain from the top to the bottom (Matt. 


). 
Entering into that which is within the veil (Heb. 6 : 19). 
Havin boldness to enter into the holy place, . . 
veil Heb. 10 : 19, 20). 


ll. The Surrendered Life : 
He gave up the ghost (46). 
He poured out his soul unto death (Isa, 53 : 12). 
I lay down my life for the sheep (John 10 : 15). 
No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down P= 10 : 18). 
Who loved me, and gave himself up for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 


itl, The Just Declaration: 
Certainly this was a righteous man (47), 
Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54). 
Truly this man was the Son of God (lark 15 : 89). 
) ass ros no fault in this man:...no, nor yet Herod (Luke 23: 
Holy, cnttiblinn, undefiled, separated from sinners (Heb. 7 : 26). 
1. ‘‘A darkness came over the whole land.’’ (1) Jesus in agony; 
(2) Nature in gloom ; (3) Humanity in awe. 
2. ‘The veil of the temple was rent in the midst.’’ (1) The rent 
veil ; (2) The — way; & The welcomed world. 
(2) Duty done; 
surrendered ; (2) The world’s 


. through the 


3. ‘* He gave up the ghost.”’ Foupheey fulfilled ; 
_— ended. (1) The Lowa s life 
secured. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS, . 


Prayer for his murderers (Luke 23 : 34). 

To the dying malefactor (Luke 23 : 43). 

Caring for his Mother (John 19 : 26, 27). 
Calling upon God ((Matt. 27 : 46; Mark 15 : 34), 
Expressing his thirst (John 19: 28). 

His finished work (John 19 : 30), 

His last words (Luke 23 : 46). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After Pilate yielded, Jesus was 
led within the pretorium by the soldiers, and scourged. The 
soldiers mocked him, putting a purple robe on him, crown- 
ing him with thorns, and placinga reed in hishand. To these 
mock insignia of royalty they do mock reverence, accom- 
panied by maltreatment. Pilate then leads Jesus forth, 
probably to excite compassion, but the Jews cry out “Crucify 
him!” Pilate remonstrates, but they assert that Jesus had 
made himself the Son of God. Pilate, in alarm, enters into 
the preetorium, and questions Jesus again. 


that Jesus is the enemy of Cesar. He now yields, and pub- 
licly washes his hands (though this act is placed earlier 
by many). Jesus is brought forth again, and presented to 
the Jews as their king. They call for his crucifixion; and 
reply to the final taunt of Pilate, “We have no king but 
Cesar.” 





Jesus is then led to the place of crucifixion, together with 


Again seeking to release him, Pilate is told by the Jews 


two robbers, On the way, Simon of Cyrene is seized, and 
compelled to bear the cross after Jesus. Many women follow, 
expressing sympathy, to whom Jesus utters a warning about 

the fall of Jerusalem. 

Prace.—The site of “The skull” (“Calvary,” from m the 
Latin form) is still disputed. - 

' Towe.—From late morning until three in the afternoon of 

Friday, the 15th of Nisan, 783 A. U.C.; that is, April 7, 

A. D. 30. 

Prrsons.—Jesus and two robbers; the Roman soldiers, 

with a centurion in command; the multitude, with hostile 

rulers among them. 

Incrpents.—The crucifixion takes place; as the cross is 

set up, Jesus prays for the soldiers; they part his garments 
by lot; the rulers mock him; the soldiers also deride him, re- 
ferring to the superscription. One of the robbers begins to 
rail; the other rebukes him, and shows his penitence and his 
faith in Jesus, who promises, “To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” About noon, darkness sets in, lasting for three 
hours. The veil of the temple is rent in twain. The last 
saying of our Lord is, “ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” He expires, and the centurion, astonished, glori- 
fies God, declaring that this is a righteous man. 

PARALLEL PassaGes,—Matthew 27 : 33-54; Mark 15; 

22-39; John 19 : 17-80. ° 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 33.—And when they came unto the place which is called 
The skull, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand and the other on the left: After the verses in- 
cluded in the last lesson, Luke mentions the fact that Simon 
of Cyrene was compelled to bear the cross after Jesus, and 
then gives the account of what Jesus said to the women who 
bewailed and lamented him as they followed with the multi- 
tude. In verse 32, he states the fact that there were two 
malefactors led with Jesus to be put to death; and now, in 
the verses of the present lesson, we have the story of the 
) | crucifixion, of what took place with reference to Jesus him- 
self, and of the words of the two malefactors and the promise 
which Jesus made to one of them. 

The skull: Luke does not give the word “Golgotha,” with 
an explanation of its meaning, as Matthew and Mark do, 
-but he translates the word, giving the Greek equivalent. 
The place is supposed to have received this name because of 
its form and appearance. The.Latin form, “Calvary,” is 
rightly transferred by the Revisers to the margin. It has 
no proper place in the text, and is not used elsewhere in the 
Authorized Version. 

Verse 34.—And Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do, And parting his garments ayong them, 
they cast lots: The first sentence of this verse, as mentioned 
in the marginal note of the Revised Version, is omitted by 
some of the ancient authorities, and it is marked as a doubt- 
ful passage by some editors of the text. As Godet remarks, 
however, the oldest translations, as well as the great majority 
of the manuscripts, guarantee its authenticity; and, as Meyer 
remarks, it bears the stamp of originality in itself. It was 
probably, as the latter writer says, an ancient omission, 
according to the parallels from the other Gospels, which do 
not have the prayer. We may believe that this prayer 
touched the heart of the penitent malefactor, and it may even 
have been that which made him a penitent. 

Forgive them: The persons for whom Jesus prays are the 
Jewish enemies who had brought him to the cross, If there 
is a reference to the Roman soldiers, it is a subordinate refer- 
ence. These soldiers were, as it were, mechanically executing 
the orders which had been given them. 

This prayer for forgiveness, and the ground on which it is 
urged, are suggestive of thought as connected with the whole 
matter of the Divine forgiveness. The men who crucified 
Jesus, were actuated by as base and selfish motives as any 
men have ever been; they were the worst of the men whom 
the history presents to us; Caiaphas “had the greater sin;” 
he and his associates were the religious leaders of the people. 
But Jesus said of them, “ They know not what they do,” and 
he asked the Father to forgive them. “Of these enemies, 
even of the most implacable among them,” says Lange, “it 
could, in a certain sense, be said, as the first witnesses of Jesus 
afterwards said (Acts 3: 17; 1 Cor. 2: 8), that with their 
wickedness there was united a high degree of blindness, but 
this blindness, which a strict righteousness might have been 
able to reckon to them ag their own guilt, since it had arisen 
by no means without their concurrence (John 15 : 22-25), the 
inventiveness of love makes the very ground of the inter- 
cession for grace to the guilty. Nay, inasmuch as our Lord, 
in the Jews who caused his death, beheld merely the repre- 
sentatives of the whole of sinful mankind, we may say that 
he, with these words, by implication, commended this race of 
men itself, which was the author of his passion on the cross, 
to the Father’s compassion.” 

We may well believe that, on hearing such « prayer of 
love, under such circumstances and at such an hour, the 





malefactor, who was so near him and was crucified with him, 
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saw in Jesus a divine Messenger, and that his soul turned 
towards him for help and blessing. 

We find the echo of this prayer, as Meyer says, in the 
prayer of Stephen (Acts 7: 60); and, we may add, the same 
echo is found in the noblest manifestations of the forgiving 
. spirit in all the ages of Christian history. Theologians 
and preachers may fitly listen to these words of the Lord 
Jesus. ; 

Verses 35-37.—And the people stood beholding. And the 
rulers also scoffed at him, saying; He saved others ; let him save 
himself, if this is the Christ of God, his chosen. And the sol- 
diers also mocked him, coming to him, offering him vinegar, and 
saying, If thou art the King of the Jews, save thyself: The last 
sentence of verse 34 might more fitly be united with verse 35. 
The casting of the lots belongs with the other acts which are 
now mentioned. This fact of dividing the garments of Jesus 
is spoken of only in a general way by Luke. The other 
Gospels show us that the persons here referred to by the 
general word “they,” or in the implied subject of the plural 
verb, as it is in the original,—were the Roman soldiers, and 
that they divided among themselves the several garments of 
Jesus, with the exception of the tanic, or robe, which, being 
of one piece, woven from the top throughout and without 
seam, would be rendered worthless by dividing it, and for 
which, in consequence, they cast lots. 

The people stood behol@ing: Luke does not state that the 
people joined in the mockery and scoffing. We may believe 
that some of them did, and some, perhaps, did not. The 
rulers were the leaders in the scoffing, and the others who 
joined in it were secondary to them. Matthew says that 
those who passed by railed at him, and also thet the chief 
priests mocked, This was probably the fact, and Luke 
simply makes prominent the latter point. The slight con- 
trast in the form of Luke’s expression does not exclude the 
statement of Matthew. 

His chosen: The rulers take up the phrase which they had 
heard, and use it as giving added emphasis to their words of 
scorn, This fellow—the word “this” or “this one” has a 
contemptuous character—who claims to be the chosen of 
God, and his anointed Messiah, cannot help himself in his 
hour of greatest emergency. Where is the proof of his 
claim? 

The offering of the vinegar mentioned in verse 37 is not 
the same as that mentioned in Matthew 27:48. That which 
Matthew records occurred later. This was a mere reaching 


out of a cup of the vinegar, or sour wine, which they were | 


themselves drinking, and was an act of mockery at the pro- 
fessed royalty of Jesus. The soldiers use language similar 
to that of the rulers: “ Prove your claims, if you are a king, 
by saving yourself.” 

Verse 38.—And there was also a superseription over him, This 
és the King of the Jews: The best texts omit here the words 
found in the Authorized Version: “in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew.” The statement with respect to the 
superscription seems to be inserted here by Luke as con- 
hected with “the scoffing words respecting the kingship of 
Jesus, which he had just recorded. The title as here given 
is longer than that in Mark,—“ The King of the Jews,”—and 
shorter than that in John,—“ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews.” 

Verses 39-43.—And one of the malefactors which were hanged 
railed on him, saying, Art not thou the Christ? save thyself and 
us, But the other answered, and rebuking him, said, Dost thou 
not even fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? 
And we indeed justly ; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. And he said, Jesus, 
remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom. And he said 
unto him, Verily, 1 say wnto thee, To-duy shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise: The story here given 1s peculiar to Luke. It is 
one of the beautiful stories of the life of Jesus which he has 
preserved for us, and which, though not found in the other 
Gospels, have within themselves the evidence ot their truth. 

One of the malefactors joins in the railing with the soldiers 
and the rulers. According to the text followed by the 
Authorized” Version, he utters the same words which the 
others have already uttered, “If thou be Christ, save thyself 
and us,” only adding the last words, because he himself also 
needed deliverance. The better text, however, gives us what 
we have in the Revised Version: “Art not thou the Christ? 
save thyself and us.” He scoffingly assumes, by his question, 
that Jesus is' what he claims to be. Then exercise thy 
power in thine own behalf and ours’ Even though he Was 
on the cross himself, he had the same scornful contempt for 
the sufferer beside him which the brutal soldiers and bitter 
rolershad. The other malefactor, however, was in a different 
state of mind. He had heard the prayer of Jesus, and had 
seen the manifestation of hisspirit, and his heart was touched 
with penitence and awakened to faith. 

Dost thou not even fear God? The penitent robber turns first 
to his companion in wickedness and in punishment, and gives 
expression to his own feeling of self-condemnatien while he 
utters his strong rebuke. The meaning of the words which 
he first uses is probably best indicated by the translation of 
the Revisers : “ Dost thou not even fear God ?”—that is, “Apart 
from penitence or self-surrender, and, not to speak of these, is 
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there not even any fear of God in your soul? Surely, seeing 
that you are in the s#me condemnation with the man who is 
beside you, you may well have, at least, some fear of God. 
You may well be afraid in this hour of your own condemna- 
tion, and may give up your insults and scoffing.” 

And then he adds the all-important words of penitence 
and confession: “and we indeed justly.” But Jesus is rot like 
us, “He has done nothing amiss,”—nothing out of place, or 
unlawful. The last words are preparatory to his petition to 
Jesus on his own behalf: ‘“ Remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom.” The petition is, that the sufferer beside 
him would not forget him in the hour when he should appear 
in his triumph. Faith was in the very humility of the 
prayer. If he could only. be remembered, it would be 
enough, The King-himself might determine the rest. 

Comest in thy kingdom: This, rather than “into,” is the true 
rendering, The malefactor recognizes Jesus as a king, and 
apparently has heard, and now believes, what Jesus had said 
of his coming. When this, which thou hast promised, shall 
have been realized, then let thy thought turn even to me, 
and let me not be lost out of thy remembrance. 

The assurance of Jesus, in his reply, was an assurance for 
the immediate future,—‘to-day,”’—and an assurance of 
blessedness in union with himself,—“ with me in Paradise.” 
Paradise here means the place of the righteous in Hades 
(compare the expression, ‘“‘ Abraham’s bosom,” Luke 16 : 22). 

Verses 44-47,—And it was now about the sixth hour, and a 
darkness came over the whole land until the ninth hour, the eun’s 
light failing: and the veil of the temple was rent in the midst. 
And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into 
tly hands I commend my spirit: and having said this, he gave wp 
the ghost, And when the centurion saw what was done, he glori- 
fied God, saying, Certainly this was\a righteous man: Luke 
accords with Matthew in the statement that darkness rested 
upon the land from the sixth to the ninth hour, only adding 
the words, “the sun’s light failing.” The rending of the veil 
of the temple probably occurred just at the time when Jesus 
was dying. Matthew and Mark speak of Jesus as crying 
with a loud voice, and giving up the ghost. 

Luke only gives the words which he uttered. These words, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” followed, as 
we may believe, the words, “It is finished” (John 19: 30), 
and were the last words spoken by Jesus.. He declares his 
work to be accomplished, and then gives up his spirit to the 
Father. The centurion became convinced, by what he saw, 
that Jesus was no malefactor, and solemnly proclaimed his 
conviction: “Certainly this was a righteous man.” 


Yale University, 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Having ptterly failed in his attempts to control the storm 
of fanatical excitement raised against our Lord, for their own 
ends, by the ecclesiastical chiefs, and unwilling, for the sake 
of a Galilean peasant, to endanger his own interests, Pilate, 
much against his will, had given way, so far as to order him 
to be scourged: the hideous preliminary, among the Romans, 
to crucifixion. 

He had been standing beside the procurator’s judgment- 
seat,,outside the residency; the ritual strictness of his 
accusers forbidding their entering it on the passover day, 
though they had no scruples in forcing Pilate to sanction a 
judicial murder. Now, however, they had, for the moment, 
no more to do with the condemned one, and were left standing 
outside, while the soldiers led their prisoner into the court 
within the gate, to carry out the sentence of scourging. The 
coarse brutality of the barrack-room of those cruel times 
forthwith had free play, and the whole band on duty gath- 
ered rotind to make sport of their victim. Stripping him 
naked and binding him to a post, Christ had to bear the 
dreadful torture of the lash, so terrible, in those days, that, as 
a witness in one instance tells us, the very bowels were some- 
times exposed; the flesh being cut to ribbons by the leaded 
thongs. 

But this, too, came to an end, nature compelling a limit to 
the infliction, that.some life might be left for theecross. His 
under-clothing was, therefore, again put on, as well as his 
torn back and limbs permitted; but, instead of his Jewish 
upper garment, the rude mockery of the soldiers threw 
round him the red cloak of one of their number, in ridicule 
of his claims to kingship; and, for a laurel wreath, twisted 
and pressed down on his temples a crown of one of the many 
thorny shrubs growing everywhere in the East; while, for a 
royal scepter, they made him hold a long reed. Then, bow- 
ing in affected homage, they hailed him, amidst coarse 
laughter and the most unfeeling roughness, as “ King of the 
Jews,” some striking him on the head with the reed he held 
so meekly, others giving him blows with their hands, and 
not a few offering him the extremest insult, by spitting on 
him, as only worthy of supreme contempt. 

Pilate had, meanwhile, been in his palace, but now came 
out again, and, ordering Jesus to be brought after him, once 





more ascended the platform before the gate, Thither, pres- 
ently, came Jesus, still wearing the soldier's cloak and the 








crown of thorns. There must have been something un- 
speakably touching in his look and bearing, amidst so wild 
and cruel a scene; for even the callous heart of Pilate could 
hardly bring itself to let him suffer more. “Behold,” cried 
the procurator, making one more attempt to save him, “I 
bring him out again to you; after his scourging, that you 
may know that I find no-crime in him.” As he spoke, Jesus 
appeared at his side. “Behold the man!” cried Pilate, 
hoping against hope, that men claiming to be so religious 
might have st least as much human pity as he himeelf felt, 
whom they abhorred and despised as a heathen. But there 
is no hatred more intense than that which fancies itself act- 
ing for the church, which, in such cases, means, in ecclesias- 
tics, their personal interests, dignity, and fanaticism. 

The vast crowd were silent. Perhaps the sight of so much 
meekness and undeserved suffering was beginning to move 
them. “But the mob of dignitaries could not let him thug 
escape them. “Crucify him! Crucify him!” shouted they; 
in a fierce storm of many voices, “Take him yourselves, 
and crucify him,” bitterly shouted back Pilate; “for I find 
no crime in him.” He knew they had no power to do 80, 
and that, besides, the cross was not a Jewish mode of execu- 
tion. "To be told to crucify him themselves, if they wished 
to have him crucified, was thus a mockery, but they were 
equal to the occasion. He claimed, they said, to be the Son 
of God, and this was death by Jewish law. Pilate, however, 
after taking Christ apart once more, and questioning him 
respecting this, was only the more anxious to release him. 

But the priests had a last arrow in their quiver, + om 
now hit the mark. That Cesar was their king was their 
bitterest humiliation. Yet now, affecting special loyalty to 
him, they alarmed Pilate by crying that, to let Jesus go, 
would be treason against Tiberius, Terror of the emperor's 
suspicious nature smote him to the heart. A little more 
bitter parley, ending by a hideously false protestation from the 
priests, that, whatever was the case with Pilate, they had no 
king but Cesar, and he delivered him to them to be crucified. 

The place of execution was outside the Damascus Gate, as 
shown in the Talmud, and there the upright post of the cross 
stood or lay, awaiting the victim. The cross-piece, shaped 
apparently like the letter V, was usually laid on the neck 
of the condemned, to be carried by him to the fatal spot; 
but the scourging had so weakened Christ that a stranger 
had to be impressed to bear it for him. The sad procession, 
in which were two robbers, destined to the cross along with 
our Lord, passed on, amidst the sobs of not a few, who re- 
membered the words and deeds of him who was now to die. 
The knoll just outside'the city was perhaps the exact dcene 
of the crucifixion. There, at last, hung the Redeemer, be- 
tween his two fellow-sufferers, The highway passes beneath ; 
and the mob, among whom stood his dignified accusers, filled 
all the open space far and near. Bitter mockery alone 
reached the ear of the dying Saviour, except from the lips 
of one of thé two malefactors crucified at his side, and from 
a few friends, faithful to the end, who stood as near the cross 
as they were allowed to come. John alone, of the apostles, 
was thus abidingly true-hearted; and to him Christ com- 
mitted the care of his mother, then sobbing near, to see the 
last of her wondrous Son. 

It was still early, but, as noon approached, a strange dark- 
ness crept over the landscape, the sun’s light failing as in an 
eclipse. At last, about three in the afternoon, the sufferer, 
till then so patient, was for the moment overpowered by 
méntal agony, which broke out in a loud cry, in the Gali- 
lean dialect he had learned at his mother’s knee: “ Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani?”—“ My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” His heart was breaking. Some fan- 
cied he. was calling for Elias to come and deliver him; but 
one looker-on, pitying his misery, hastened to dip a sponge 
in the sour drink of the soldiers, and held it up on a reed, to 
refresh his parched lips. It was the last act of good or evil 
that could be Gone him; for, when he felt the coolness, his 
whole nature seemed convulsed with mome‘tary agony, 
which uttered itself in a great ¢ry, accompanied instantly 
with the words: “It is finished; Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” The head feli, He was dead. His 
heart had literally broken! At that moment it was noticed 
the great veil of the temple rent of its own accord, from top 
to bottom, and the rocks were cleft by a quaking of the 
earth. If man was insensible, nature sympathized with the 
sacrifice of infinite love. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, Eagland. 





THE TREE OF LIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There is something very impressive in the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the clauseg in this lesson, whiclr follow one another 
linked by a simple “and.” Like the waves of the Dead Sea, 
they roll heavily, in dreary succession. “All thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over me.” We lose the impression of pro- 
tracted and multiplied sorrows by attempting any division 
into sections; and it is better simply to follow the course of 
the narrative, as it unfolds the long series of a Saviour’s pains 
for "«. even while recognizing that the three precious say- 
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ings, which Luke alone preserves, stand out from the sullen 
ocean like tall cliffs, not without a light on their heads. 

The account of the act of fastening to the cross has nothing 
to say about physical sufferings, and passes by all the details 
of these with a reverent reticence which it were well to have 
always observed. The fact is stated with as little obtrusion 
of the writer’s feelings as if it were a trivial one. How un- 
like legend, or myth, or anything but sober narrative, in 
which the narrator is hidden by his theme! Surely the 
tone of the Gospel accounts of the crucifixion bears trath 
stamped upon them, if ever writings did. 

Who are the agents intended by the vague “they”? Pilate 
had delivered Jesus to the rulers, and probably they are 
meant, in accordance with Peter’s charge (Acts 2: 23, 36). 
At all events, they had the arrangement of carrying out the 
sentence; and the ignominy designed by crucifying ‘the two 
robbers at the same time, was the product of their malevo- 
lent ingenuity. They meant to point him out as the worst of 
the three; .but their coarse mockery, as so often, carried out 
Divine purposes, and occasioned a blessed manifestation of 
his redeeming power. “He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors,” and the outward fulfilmént of that prophecy, on 
the cross between the two ntalefactors, was but as a symbol of 
its real fulfilment in that death, which delivered the peni- 
tent and numbered him among the saints, 

The first of the seven words from the cross, which, in 
accordance with thé tone of his Gospel, Luke alone records, 
was spoken at the moment when keenest suffering was being 
inflicted. No cry of pain, no groan, broke from Christ’s lips. 
While the nails pierced his flesh, his answer to his torturers 
was his prayer for them. It is the voice of infinite pity an 
love, the echoes of which have sounded on many a scaffol 
and from many a fire, and the power of which has cast out 
the wild spirit of revenge. The dying Stephen prayed t 
the living Christ the prayer which he had learned from th 
dying Christ, and multitudes since have breathed it. 

But Jesus’ prayer addresses the Father in that conscious- 
ness of sonship peculiar to himself, and on the cross repeats 
the claim which had brought him thither. It intercedes 
with authority, and is the beginning of his priestly office, 
e e sacrifice on which it rests is complete. It 
determines the criminality of men as only He who knows 
all hearts can do. It implies the truth that ignorance 
diminishes sin, but that it does not annihilate sin; for, if 
there were no sin, there needed no pardon,—and if there had 
been no ignorance in that awful crime, pardon had been 
impossible, The greater or less criminality of the ignorance 
is not in question. All sin has this element. If men knew 
how much blessedness they lose, and how much misery they 
incur, by their sin, surely they would not sin. But ignorance 
may be culpable, because voluntary, and arising from loving 
darkness. + 

Christ’s prayer procured pardon, but personal faith was 
needed to possess the pardon procured. Some of that crowd 

ere, no doubt, converted at Pentecost; some may have been 
crushed by the Roman catapults at the siege. 

The slow punishment of crucifixion gave opportunity for 
ghastly selfishness to carry on trivial occupations while the 
victim’s life was ebbing. So Luke shows us three pictures of 
the unfeeling onlookers, First, the crowd gaping as at any 
spectacle, with only morbid curiosity titillated in additiom: 
Second, virulent hatred, not content with working his death, 
but trying to add other pains to bodily ones, But mockery 
of Jesus turns unwittingly and unwillingly to his praise, and 
in the act of denying his Messiahship and divinity is con- 
strained to acknowledge his beneficence, unselfishness, and 
miracles. The temptation in the wilderness is repeated fn) 

another form in these taunts. How little the mockers knew 
that he could have saved himself and come down from the 
cross, and that he did not just because he would “save others,” 
Forever is it true that he who would save others cannot save 
himself. But it is true in an altogether special sense here. 

The rough soldiers’ mockery has not the ae err 
malice as the rulers’ has, but is rather simple brutality, with- 
out any hatred. A crucified Jew who had called himself a 
king of these despised people was all the better subject for 

practical jests, because any flung at him would glance off to 
hit them too, and because Pilate had set the example in his 
scoffing superscription. So the soldiers take their cue from 
it. They do not know what the rulers mean by talking about 
a “Christ of God.” That is not a matter interesting them, 
but they understand the comedy of “this”—this poor cruci- 
fied sufferer—being dubbed by the Roman authority the 
“king,” and they bring the cup of “vinegar” in derision. 
Such a king deserves, as they think, such cup-bearers. 










crosses where the three wait death’s slow approach. Scoffs 
from lips white with death are hideous, revealing a spirit 
unawed into reverence and wholesome dread by the near and 
awful future, and untouched by that sense of common misery 
which would have kept the mocker silent. But the taunt 
of the one thief draws out the confession of the other. He 

hew enough of Jesus to know that he was innocent. But 
many a man in the crowd knew that. This man knew that 
he deserved his own cross, and shudderingly looked on to a 
more terrible tribunal. It was the consciousncss of sin which 
bore him on to the wonderful swiftness and strength of faith, 


manifest in his ever-memorable prayer. Christ's prayer for 
Ws murderers may_have wrought the thie hope in Jesus 

ut it was a noble faith which believed in the kingdom at 
such an hour. Disciples had fled, their faith eclipsed. The 
only living soul that believed in Jesus then was this man, 
on the edge of another world. 

In spite of all his own sin and Christ’s apparent defeat, he 
was so sure of his coming somehow in glory and power, that 
he thinks all will be well with himself, if the King will only 
remember the hour when they hung side by side on Calvary. 
That is the cry which, in life and in death, the sight of Christ’s 
innocence and cross, and the consciousness of our own guilt, 
should draw fprth. Mark, in the second word from the 
cross, kingly authority asserted to the end. Note, also, the 
immediate entrance to Paradise as contrasted with the vague, 
“When thou’comest.” They who die in the faith die into 
bliss immediate, and there dwell till that future coming, 
when they wait on and follow the appearing King. The lo- 
cality “in Paradise” is named after the far more important 
thing “with me.” That is enough. The presence of Jesus 
is the heaven of heaven, whatever and wherever the ultimate 
abode of the blessed may be, after Christ’s second coming ; 
and it is the joy of Paradise, wherever and whatever that 
may be. It seems precarious to build large eschatological 
inferences on this enigmatical saying; and surely a better use 
of the royal word of the King who opens Paradise is to grasp 
the all-blessed truth that, wherever he is, there his servants die 
to be, and that with no gulf of insensibility or gap in time. 

A third word, that to Mary and John, seems to belong to 
the first period on the cross, kgfore the sixth hour, and these 
three end his utterances to others. Then came that awful 
three hours of darkness, when he hung dying in the dark, 
and silent but for the cry of desertion and agony that broke 
from his desolate soul at the close of these hours. Commenta- 
tors talk about the sympathy of nature, and so on. Nature 
is utterly heartled ant crclly unaympethising, but God 
darkened the light. That symbolized the gross darkness 
covering the people, as well as possibly the sinfulness of the 
tragedy regarded as man’s act. But in its higher aspect 
Christ’s death was not eclipse, but illumination.. “The 
darkness is past, and~the true light now shineth,” and 
the eclipse was over before he breathed out his spirit. The 
rent veil is especially significant to Luke, who delights in 
the universal aspect of the Gospel. It showed that the 
ancient holy place was no longer shut off and denied to men. 
The destruction of the old order was, no doubt, expressed by 
it; but the more blessed thought of the new atcess by Jesus 
for all men aliké is the great truth intended. 

In the last word from the cross, we may note the voice of 
the Son, “ Father,’ The consciousness of his filial relation- 
ship is clear at last. It contrasts with the mysterious sense 
of desertion in the dread ery that preceded. The sacrifice is 
accepted ; and the horror of spiritual death, which is separa- 
tion, is overcome before the advent of physical death. He 
can calmly submit to the shadow, having borne and con- 
quered the substance. ‘The strong cry is the voice of perfect 
trust and obedience. The words come from a non-Messianic 
psalm, where they express the submission and trust ef a soul 
for all life’s changes. Jesus takes them for his own in wit- 
ness of his true manhood and participation in our death, and 
as pattern of how he would have us live and die. That clear 
consciousness of falling into the gracious hands, stretched out 
to catch the child as he falls, may be ours. Only we have to 
commit our souls to him, as he committed his to God. 

Stephen cried, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” It is the 
voice of the Lord of life and death. “I commit” is more 
than a mental act of trust. It is a definite expression of his 
voluntafy death, which is confirm iy rkable 
hantmity or the language of the evangelists, who all use 
expressions which imply that our Lord’s death was his own 
act. In this supreme sense, he “gave himself for us,” and 
“ offered himself without spot to God.” 

The centurion’s confession testifies to the impression, on a 
rude nature, of the unspeakable pathos and elevation of the 








The title on the cross is connected here with the soldiers’ 
jest. It, too, had a double aim,—to ridicule the Jews as well 
as their “King.” Title and jest were true. The cross is! 
Christ’s throne of power; and ever since his -servants have! 
gazed on it with thankful wonder that “this”—the meek 
sufferer and sin-bearer dying there for the world—“is the 
King.” Not from the “mouths of babes and sucklings” 
only, but from those of the “enemies and avengers” them- 
selves, does God “ perfect praise.” 


death. But if all that we have to say, as we gaze on Cal- 
vary, is,“ This was a righteous man,” it becomes the saddest 
and dreariest scene in the world’s history, raising, in its 
acutest form, the old mystery of the sorrows of virtue as 
stumbling-blocks for faith in God’s goodness or power, But 
if we see there the God-given sacrifice for the world’s sin, 
our hearts melt with thankfulness, and we can take as ours 
the grand proclamation, “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 





The bystanders pass from sight, and we come nearer to the 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
SUBSTITUTIONARY ATONEMENT. 


This is the most solemn moment of human existence, 
Thousands of soldiers have died in an hour, and beautiful 
cities been wrapped in flame; but now the sun is darkened, 
and the intelligent universe is in gloom. This is God's 
greatest event. What does it mean? Its one great meaning 
is “substitution.” The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of usall. Unless this is the meaning of this dreadful spec- 
tacle, this voluntary death, let us have done with the Bible, 
for its words are without proper meaning. This meaning is 
not gathered from a few words susceptible of different inter- 
pretations, not from one writer who might have peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, but from the trend of them all, and especially 
from the Lord himself. 

This doctrine is the clearest at the last. When the Scrip- 
ture canon closed, it was about two lifetimes after the death 
of Christ. What was the closing word? What doctrine 
needed to be enforced? What final word be insisted upon? 
What error of man might arise in the future that must be 
anticipated? What,is God’s last word ? 

It is probable that what we call John’s “ First Epistle” was 
the last-written book of the Bible. Its whole burden is 
Christ’s substitutional death for man, In this Epistle are 
seven distinct utterances of this great doctrine. The blood 
of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin. God loved 
us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins. 

The one point to be taught in this lesson is : 

‘Lord, I believe thy precious blood, 
Which at the mercy-seat of God 
Forever doth for sinners plead, 

For me, e’en for my soul, was shed,” 


Denver, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They crucified him, and the malefactors, one on the right hand 
and the other on the left (v. 33). That is the way of the world, 
When it would crucify Jesus, it prefers to count him in with 
evil-doers on his right hand and on his left, rather than to 
have him stand out by himself for judgment. He who would 
denounce the Christian Church, points to those in its mem- 
bership who are unworthy, without calling attention to the 
Christ-likeness of those who are the central figures of that 
church, In passing judgment on individual Christians, the 
world takes delight in emphasizing the unworthy traits of 
character on the right and on the left to be seen there, even 
though the very Christ be reflected in the inner life of the 
one who is judged, Yet, after all, now as in the days of 
Pilate, the real hostility is against the Holy One, rather 
than against the evil-doers with whom he is classed. 

Jesus said, Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do (v. 34). Wrong-doing in ignorance needs forgiveness, 
The fact that a man thinks he is doing right when he is doing 
wrong, is no justification of his course. God’s commands are 
absolute; they are not conditioned on a man’s conscience, 
God does not say, Thou shalt have no other gods before me, 
—unless you think there is another god worthy of your 
attention; Thou shalt do no murder,—unless you think it 
your duty to be a murderer; Thou shalt not steal,—unless you 
think it right to steal, God declares what you must do, and 
what you must vot do, If you fail of conformity to his com- 
mands because your conscience misleads you, you must suffer 
the consequences of disobedience. God’s word at the lips of 
Moses was: “If any one sin, and do any of the things which 
the Lord hath commanded not to be done; though he knew 
it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity.” And 
the loving lips of Jesus declared that that servant who knew 
not his Master’s will, and yet committed things worthy of 
stripes, should be beaten, although with fewer stripes than 
he who was a conscious wrong-doer. Lord, forgive us our 
sins which we know to be sins! Forgive us also when we 
sin, not knowing what wrong we do! 

The rulers... scoffed, ... saying, He saved others ; let him 
save himself (v.35). Jesus could never have been the Saviour 
he is if he had not been willing to sacrifice himself. Yet 
the very fact that he would not think of himself, in his effort 
to save others, caused him to be doubted and sneered at by 
those who were unable to comprehend his spirit and his 
work, And as it was with him, so it will be with every true- 
hearted follower of his. He who would be the means of 
saving others must be ready to sacrifice himself. It costs 
something to show the spirit of Christ, or to do the work 
that he wants done for him. Unless a man is willing to 
have his life seem a failure, he cannot walk in the footsteps 
of Christ, or share the results of his living and dying. 

The other ... said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest in 
thy kingdom. And he said, Verily I say wnto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise (vs, 40-43), That dying thief’s 
prayer is the kind of prayer that Jesus loves to angwer, and 
that he is ready to answer beyond its utmost reach or long 
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ing. It is when a sinner realizes that he is a sinner, and 
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that he deserves all the punishment or suffering that has 
come to him, that he is in a state to cry out hopefully for 
mercy to Him who loves to help the helpless. And then it 
is that He who came to seek and to save that which was lost 
is prompt to say that not only mercy for the future, but 
boundless blessing for now and forever, shall be given to him 
who has cast himself in confidence before the Saviour of 
sinners. Our need cannot be so great that Jesus is unable or 
unwilling to meet it, if only we really tarn to him in hopeful 
helplessness and trust, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


(For classes that have not often been over the story of the 
crucifixion, it is well to dwell upon that, and to impress the 
fact that the Master suffered all this for us. But in many 
classes the scholars are mostly Christians, and for them it may 
be well to dwell on another phase of the truth in this lesson. 
For them the following outline is prepared.) 

From the combined story of the evangelists (which every 
teacher ought always to read) we learn that, at the beginning 
of the scene of the crucifixion, both malefactors railed on the 
Master. We do not know what it was that influenced.one of 
them to stop his railing, and to offer that wonderful prayer 
that we find in verse 42. Doubtless the spirit of God touched 
his heart, and he responded to the blessed influence. It may 
have been the prayer of Jesus for his persecutors that began 
to open his eyes, while the abuse that was heaped on him 
deepened the impression; and that, combined with the gentle 
deportment of the suffering Saviour, really melted his stony 
heart. However that was, there came the time when he 
began to believe that this crucified One was no mere man. 
Then the deep sense of his own unworthiness came over him, 
and the desire for help filled his soul. This led him at last 
to cry, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.” And at once there came the most wonderful reply 
that was ever made to any one in this world. Looking now 
more closely at this scene, we shall see that it falls into three 
heads, as follows. 

1, Wonderful Faith—This is what the thief on the cross 
exercised. For, remember, just at the time that he was pray- 
ing, all others in the world had given up their faith that 
Jesus was the Messiah. To believe that a crucified man at 
your side, who was soon to die, was the Messiah, and that he 
had power to help you, was more wonderful than to believe 
the same thing while he was working miracles, and showing 
his power over evil spirits, Faith, then, was in a measure 
natural. But in this case, under the circumstances, it was 
most surprising. See what his prayer involves! It shows 
that he believed that Jesus had a kingdom, that in that king- 
dom he had power, that his remembering the thief when he 
eame into that kingdom would be of advantage to the thief, 
and, finally, that he would be willing to remember his fellow- 
sufferer, and that in spite of all his ill-~desert. Yes, there was 
a good deal involved in that short prayer; and the more we 
realize what it meant, the more we shall be tempted to think 
that the faith of the dying thief was the most wonderful that 
has ever been exercised. In the moment when Jesus bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost, there remained only one 
person who truly believed in him, and that was this dying 
man. The bright spot in all that scene of darkness was found 
where we should least have expected it. 

2. Wonderful Grace.—This was displayed by the blessed 
Master. Remember that the man who thus appealed to him 
was no ordinary man. His life had been one of violence and 
bloodshed. We cannot tell all that that involved, but we 
know that it implies much of persistent evil. Remember 
that this man, in the earlier part of the day, had been revil- 
ing the sufferer who hung at his side. And yet, in spite of 
all this, as soon as his prayer was directed to Jesus, the con- 
soling words of promise came back, full of divinest love and 
pardon, “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
There were here no conditions laid down, no reproaches 
returned for the man’s former abuse, not anything but “ grace, 
rich, fall and free.” Such grace the world never had seen, 
and in this respect it matched the faith that called it forth. 
8. Wonderful Works.—These belong to the thief. James 
says that faith without works is dead, standing as it does 
alone; but ifever we could expect that faith would have tostand 
alone, because there was no chance for works to manifest 
themselves, this was that case; for the man was dying, and 
his hands and feet were nailed to the cruel cross Yet he 
found a way to make his faith fruitful in works, and iu this 
respect he seems again to stand as an example to the whole 
world. True, he cannot use his hands or his feet, but his lips 
are still free, and these he could and did use for his Lord. 
On the other side of the cross was his former companion, still 
busy in abusing thesinless man in the middle. Turning to him, 
our penitent thief began to preach him a sermon, trying to 
restrain him from rolling ap ‘® more fearful burden of re- 
sponsibility. In the only way that was open to him, he tried 
to do something for his Lord; and, while Peter’s mouth was 
closed, aud ali the other disciples were dumb, his lips bore 





witness for the Saviour, In fact, he seems to have been the 
only one, who, that day, while Christ was living, said one 
good word for him. Yes, faith that is genvine will work. 
As soon as Lydia was converted, she offered to Paul a home. 
As soon as the jailer was a changed man, he began to wash 
the stripes of the disciples. The trouble is not so much, in 
any case, that there is really no chance for works, as that the 
faith is not of the genuine kind. ' 

Now, let the teacher make such application of the fore- 
going truths as the nature of the class calls for. For some it 
will liein the hope that men may receive pardon even at the 
last moment of their lives. But at the same time it will be 
well to remember that this is the only case of “death-bed 
conversion” that is given us in the Word. It is a rare thing, 
and to presume upon a death-bed conversion is awful fool- 
hardiness. In other classes, it may be well to enforce the 
possibility of living a Christian life under any circumstances 
whatever. Surely there could be no harder circumstances 
than those in which this man found himself. Or, again, it 
may be well to caJl attention to the boundless grace that can 
pardon such a one, and press home the sinfulness of resisting 
such love and mercy. But, under any circumstances, do not 
let the lesson pass unutilized, that works can be wrought for 
the Master wherever and whenever there is any chance for 
human action. . 


New York Qity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The story of the cross,—and yon have told it over and over 
so often that many of your scholars seem familiar with it all. 
But there are the very youngest and the new scholars, per- 
haps some whose only religious teaching comes from your 
lips. Some may hear it for the first time. How can you 
make it real to them? Can you tell it too often? Even a 
little child can understand, if you give the details simply, not 
with tragic manner, but tenderly, reverently, as you would 
speak of a beloved dying friend. Use the blackboard or cor- 
rect pictures as aids to make the scenes plain and real. 

Who delivered Jesus to the soldiers to do as they pleased 
with him? They led Jesus, still wearing the crown they 
had put on him, (what was it made of?) on through the 
streets of Jerusalem, outside the city wall. On his shoulders, 
all marked and scarred from the blows of the scourge, they 
laid a rough, heavy cross of wood, like this (draw one on the 
blackboard), for it was the custom to have each person who 
was to be crucified carry his own cross to the place of death, 
and be guarded by four soldiers? In the same company 
with Jesus were two thieves. What prisoner had been re- 
leased when Jesus was delivered to the soldiers? Perhaps 
these thieves had been with Barabbas, and they were to be 
crucified, All of them were under the care of an officer 
called a centurion. 

The soldiers carried hammers and nails, or spikes, ready 
for their dreadful work. They soon saw that Jesus was al- 
most falling under the heavy cross. A man from the coun- 
try, named Simon, was passing by, and they made him help 
Jesus to carry the cross. Once on the way Jesus spoke; he 
saw following close by him some women who loved him, who 
were weeping. How tenderly Jesus looks on sorrow and 
tears; even then, on the way to death, he said to his friends: 
“ Weep not for me.” 

The Place-—They came to the place, the company all 
stopped (outline on the board as you have done before, and 
ask some child to tell of the knoll or hill, its shape and 
name). There they laid Jesus upon the cross, on the ground ; 
they stretched out his arms, and a soldier drove a great nail 
through each hand into the wood; his feet were fastened in 
the same way. The cross was then lifted and set firmly in 
the ground. At nineo’clock on Friday morning, Jesus hung 
upon the cross on Calvary. What day of the week? What 
hour? On what was he hung? What was the name of the 
place ? 

Three Crosses.—Draw them on the board on the hill whieh 
you have drawn, and tell of the two thieves hung beside 
Jesu’, one on the right hand and one on the left, 

Jesus’ Prayer—As the soldiers were doing their cruel 
work and Jesus was suffering agony from the wounds’of nails 
and thorns, and the weight of his body as it hung, he spoke. 
Not a groan or a cry of pain, no complaint for himself, but a 
prayer, For whom had he a thought ora heart to pray in 
that terrible hour? He prayed for his enemies; he asked his 
loving Father who had given him to the world to forgive 
them ; he prayed: “ Father, forgive them ; for they know what 
they do.” 

Over the Cross.—It was the custom to put upon a small 
board on the top of the cross something written to show for 
what crime the person was put to death. What could be 
charged against Jesus? Only this, that he called himself a 
king. This is the way Pilate had it written—“This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews.” (As you explain, draw asmall 
square on the board, at the head of the middle cross, for the 
title over Jesus’ head.) 





The Soldiers Mocked.—They rudely said, “If thou art the 





King of the Jews, save thyself.” People stood gazing, for 
every passer-by stopped to see, and crowds had gathered to look 
and wonder at the sight. The rulers joined their voices in 
reviling- dnd mocking because of the good deeds they had 
heard of Jesus doing, and sneeringly said of him, but for him 
to hear, “He saved others; let him save himself.” How 
little they understood what a child may know now, that, 
while he suffered unto death, he was saving others, even you 
and me, and a whole world of sinners. The soldiers sat by 
watching, while they took up the little heap of clothing 
Jesus had worn, and divided it into four parts, How many 
soldiers? One garment for each, and a robe or tunic woyen 
all in one; to ént that in four pieces would make it of no 
use to any one, so they cast lots to see whose it should be, 
They did not know that in their wickedness they were show- 
ing the word of God to be true ; for, hundreds of years before, 
@ prophet had told of all that was done that day, even the 
dividing of the garments. 

The Thief’s Prayer—One of the robbers prayed to Jesus; 
he could not lift or fold his hands, or bend his knees, but he 
turned his head and looked at Jesus, and called him Lord. 
He showed that he belieyed he was the Son of God, and had 
power to forgive sin and to receiye him, for he prayed, “ Re- 
member me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” Jesus’ 
answer was a promise full of love and forgiveness,—“To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” That very day he was 
to be released from sin and pain, to be happy and blest with 
Jesus his Saviour. How willing and able Jesus is to save all 
who ask, when he so readily forgave the dying thief. 

Twelve O’ Clock—At mid-day even the sun hid his face, 
darkness settled down over all the country round, mocking 
voices were still, silence and fear fell upon all. Not one 
kind voice spoke a word of love or pity while the Saviour, 
weak and bleeding, weary and wounded, hung in the dark- 
ness for three hours. Was it strange that, when he was for- 
saken by all who had loved him, he cried in agony, “My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” He was bearing the pun- 
ishment for sin, the anger of God against the wicked; he was 
dying for all who must have died for sin if he had not become 
their Saviour. 

Dying to Save,—At the very hour when the evening sacri- 
fice for sin was made in the temple, at three o’clock, Jesus 
cried out in his last prayer, “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” He gave back to God the life he had 
spent for sinners. With his last cry his heart was broken. 
Jesus wasdead. The earth trembled at his dying words; for 
there was an earthquake, the veil in the temple, which hung 
before the most holy place, wastorn; the way was all open 
for all to worship God without priest or altar,—for the 
Saviour’s death opened a way for sinners to come and for his 
sake be forgiven and accepted as his own. 

The Centurion—The Roman officer had watched all the 
time, had heard Jesus’ words from the cross, his prayers to his 
Father, had seen his meek suffering, and when Jesus died he 
said, “Truly this man was the Son of God.” The chief 
priests said, “Let Christ the King of Israel now descend from 
the cross, that we may see and believe.” They did not be- 
lieve when he rose from the dead; but the thief believed 
when he heard him pray for his enemies; and the Roman 
centurion believed when he saw the wonders of the cross, and 
the love which could die to save sinful men. What is our 
golden text? Do you believe your sins were laid upon 
him? Do you call him your Saviour* 


Lowisville, Ky. 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“Tue Prace, Waicu Is Cattep Catyary.”—Where 
this place was, has long been a vexed question of topography 
round which many an angry argument has raged. It is 
needless to recapitulate the reasons which lead us to believe 
the true site to be far away from that center of superstition 
and wrangling of jarring sects, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, From Pilate’s judgment-hall, on the old site of 
Millo, once the palace of the Asmonzan princes, to-day the 
hall of the Turkish pasha, the victim was led without the 
city to the place of execution, always the same spot, some 
open space outside the walls, nearest to the judgment-hall, 
The route would be, for the first part of the awful march, by 
the line of the street still kngWn as the Via Dolorosa, for so 
far popular tradition coincides with topographical evidence. 
But the ‘present street is, as excavations have shown, many 
feet above the ancient pavement, though preserving thé same 
general direction. Then the gate of Samaria is reached by 
the sad procession, This was on the site of the modern gate 
of Damascus, beyond which were and are no dwellings, but a 
continuous line of tombs and garden enclosures, with much 
rough unenclosed open ground. It seems to have been the 
favorite place of sepulture in the later Jewish period. Ona 
small knoll on the right-hand side of the great north road 
is a spot called by the Jews the place of stoning, which 
would naturally be used by the Romans, as it had been by 
the Jews, as the place of execution,—Golgotha, or, as St. 
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Luke calls it, using the Latin translation, Calvary; for we 
must remember he wrote especially for Gentiles, and not for 
Jews. Here the soldiers began their hideous task of execu- 
tion. Four soldiers, a quaternion, were always detailed for 

the work; but a squad of twelve was told off, who relieved 
the goard at intervals, each serving for three hours. 

“Tuey Partep His Rament, anp Cast Lors.”—There 
is no reason to believe that the fashion of dress in the East 
has in any way changed since the biblical timies, the repre- 
sentations on monuments exactly corresponding to the rai- 
ment in present use. The universal and indispensable gar- 
ments were two: first, the chetoneth (whence the Greek 
chitén), the inner vest or shirt, rather unfortunately ren- 
dered, in our version, “coat.” This was a long, loose gar- 
ment, generally without sleeves, and reaching to the knees 
or ankles. It was retained’at night, and any one having no 
other clothing is spoken of as naked. Over this, during the 
day, was worn the mé’il, rendered “cloak” in our version, 
answering to our coat, which had loose sleeves, and was 
longer than the shirt. No one appeared abroad or outside 
his house without his me’il, which was only thrown off when 
engaged in hard manual labor, as by fishermen. This was 
usually, especially when traveling, fastened round the waist 
by a girdle, the folds of which were used as pockets for 
carrying small articles. It was sometimes woven in one 
piece, and is doubtless the vesture over which the soldiers 
cast lots, as it could not be divided without destroying its 
value. The me’il was always used at night as a blanket, 
thrown over the sleeper. Hence the command, in the law of 
Moses, that the (outer) garment taken in pledge was to be 
restored to the owner in the evening. He did not require it 
while working in the day, but needed it as a covering at 
night. Over the ordinary clothing q large cloth cloak called 
beged was often worn, and. answered to the modern ’abbeyeh 
used by all travelers. There was, lastly, the woolen or linen 
wrapper which formed the head-dress or turban, translated 
“hat,” in Daniel, where the three in the fire are spoken of 
as bound in their “hats.” Thus the articles of clothing worn 
by the sacred Victim were probably five,—the inner vest, 
coat, girdle, turban, and cloak, for the second of which the 
four soldiers drew lots, while each of them secured another 
article besides. 

The College, Durham, England, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“FATHER, FORGIVE THEM.” 





RULERS SCOFFED. 
THE SOLDIERS MOCKED. 
MALEFACTORS RAPLED. 





“ Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 











SUFFERING FOR US. 





THE PEOPLE 
BEHELD. 
THE THIEF THE CENTURION 
PRAYED. CONFESSED. 
Is 17 NOTHING TO YOU, ALL YE THAT PAss BY? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ?” 

* Bound upon the accursed tree.” 

“ Inscribed upon the cross we see.” 
 €?Tis finished ! ’—so the Saviour cried.” 
“ Hark! the voice of love and mercy.” 
“ Behold a fountain deep and wide.” 

* There is a green hill far away.” 

“* The cross it standeth fast.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Our Saviour is before us in this lesson, with all the world 
against him, and he giving himself for the world. Rejected 
by those to whom he had come in love, jeered at, scourged, 
eold to death in exchange for a murderer, and finally nailed 
to the cross between two thieves, he is derided and mocked 
at by those who have brought him to this place of torture. 
And gith never a word of reproach or a cry of sufftring, his 
heart is full of love for his very murderers, and his pitying 
prayer goes up in their behalf, “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

No word of opposition to him calls forth any response; but 
the first sound of a call to him for help from a consciously 
guilty sinner brings out an assurance of tender interest in him 
who calls, and a promise of joy unspeakable to the one who 
is willing to trust him. What a Saviour! And to think 
that this Saviour is our Saviour! 

The cost of our salvation is brought before us in this lesson, 


our grateful love! And what confidence we can have as we 
cast ourselves upon the love thus exhibited! 





ADDED POINTS, 


It was because they did not want Jesus to rule over them, 
that the opponents of Jesus sought his crucifixion. Those 
who are to-day unwilling to submit themselves to his rule, 
have the spirit of those who crucified him. 
Enemies of Jesus are not unwilling to make use of the gar- 
ments of Jesus for their own benefit, if only they can secure 
them without being his servants or followers. 
He who would save others must be forgetful of himself, 
whatever his greatness or power. 
Jesus knows every depth of human suffering from his own 
experience. None of us can be in such a plight that we can- 
not be sure of his sympathy. ° 

Our environment does not settle the question of our char- 
acter. One of the thieves seems to have been just as near 
Jesus as the other. The difference in the two was in the 
personal choice made by them individually. 

He who trusts himself to Jesus shall be with Jesus; and 
he who is with Jesus is in the very best place in the universe. 

Jesus himself knew the blessedness of trust. He sym- 
pathizes with those who trust as well as with those who suffer. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


icinaliliiencanas 
GATHERING AND HOLDING ADULT 
CLASSES. 


It is one thing to gather, and another thing to hold 
together, the adult classes of the Sunday-school. Among 
the principles upon which adult classes are organized 
and carried on, there is one worthy of notice as a “ Busy 
People’s Class,” whose members are “not expected to 
recite.” In this instance the plan has been favorably 
tested for nearly two years. It was set in motion by the 
following circular: 


BUSY PEOPLE’S CLASS. 


Sovuts (GRACE) CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


——_ 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

A class will be formed at the South (Grace) Congregational 
Sunday-school, January 6, 1889, composed of busy men and 
women, who, unable to prepare lessons as scholars generally 
are expected to do, nevertheless believe in the Sunday-school, 
and would pe glad to join a class where they are expected, not 
to recite, but rather to hear and ‘listen to an exposition of the 


lesson by the teacher. 
PLAN. 


1. Every scholar will be provided with a lesson quarterly. 

2, The teacher will clearly and briefly answer the questions 
asked by the scholars, and expound the lesson. 

3. The teacher who accepts this position under these condi- 
tions and requirements does so only because requested so to do 
by the class, who assure him that —— they would not be 
able to attend. 

If unable to join one of the fae formed Geum, will you 
not join this, and be one of us for the year 1889? 

Yours moat cordially, 
Gzorex Rick, Superintendent, 
In behalf of the Sunday-school. 

Dr. Rice bears witness to the success of this scheme in 
the following extract from a letter sont by him to the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times: 

“We believe that a good many persons in a church and 
congregation will join a class in Sunday-school if they 
ean be assured that they will not be questioned on the 
topics of the lesson. They are willing to hear and be 
instructed, but not to recite, The size of such a class 
will, of course, depend on the ability of the teacher. 
We have a most excellent teacher in our pastor, of such 
a class in ourschool, The design of this class is only 
for those who otherwise would feel unable to attend.” 

The pastor, the Rey. Frederick E. Emrich, thus gathered 
an adult class of about a hundred “ busy men and women.” 

Of course, it must be understood that lecturing to a 
class is not teaching. Lecturing has its place, however; 
and in a case like thié it may be so used as to lead to an 
interlocutory exercise, which is indispensable to the teach- 
ing process, 

How to hold an adult class together after it is formed, 
is another question. Again, “the ability of the teacher” 
will have something to do with it, but also, largely, the 
spirit of the teacher. Many waysare open tothe thought- 
fal and affectionate teacher by which he may get closer 
to the hearts of his scholars, and so be a manifold in- 
fluence to them in theimdaily lives. 

The Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, and one of the pastors of the Hollond 
Memorial Church of Philadelphia, and who is well known 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times, has issued a 





‘and its fulness is made clear to us. What a call is here on 





circular-letter which he cannot mistake in thinking “may 






be interesting and suggestive as part of the inner work of 
one Bible class.” The blanks for the initial of the name, 
and the day of the week, are to be filled, and the letter 
sent to each member three or four days before the date for 
special prayer. The letter is as follows, and is headed 


* Our Monts OF PRAYER. 


My Dear FRIEND: 

During the month of November it is my desire to remember 
very especially in prayer all the members of my class, To 
give more definiteness to these prayers, I have divided the 
class by their initials, putting all of one letter upon one day, 
Thus, all whose names begin with “A” will be remembered on 
the first day of the month, those beginning with “B” on the 
second day, and so on to the end. This letter is sent to former 
members of the class as well as those now attending, because 
all are still regarded and remembered as members. 

The burden of the prayer will be that you may be blessed in 
your own life in all ways—in your health, in your work, in your 
home, in your friendships, in your heart-life, in your efforts to 
do good,—that you may be filled with the love of Christ, and 
that thus your spiritual life may be deepened and sweetened. 

As your name begins with ——, you will be particularly 
remembered next ——. Perhaps there is some special request 
you would like me to make of God for you thatday. Whatdo 
you desire most of all? Have you any trouble, anxiety, or 
need? I would be pleased to have you write me before the day 
named, and let me know what you wish me to ask for you. 

I am sure I need not ask you to pray much for yourself on 
the day named. Make it a day of reconsecration to Christ and 
for more of his Spirit in your heart and life. 

May I also ask you to pray very earnestly that day for me, 
that I may be fitted to be more helpful to you? Then, will you 
not pray for the class, asking God to bless every member, and 
to make our class a band of most devoted and loving Christians, 
beautiful in life and character, and faithful in all sweet and 
Christ-like ministry. 

Let me assure you personally of my affectionate int st in 
your life, I have the strongest desire to help you, in Carist’s 
name, in every possible way. Tell me always what I can do 
for you. May God sweetly and richly bless you! Faithfully 
your friend, J. BR, MILLER, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—__>_—_——_ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
eopy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of hig 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, sueh, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 





DRIVER’S HEBREW TEXT OF SAMUEL* 


It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
new method of Old Testament study than that afforded 
by the recent work of Canon Driver, entitled Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. In the first 
place, it is not a commentary, but “a cohtribution to the 
philology and textual criticism of the Old Testament” 
(p. i). Hence it contains nearly one hundred pages of 
Introduction, most of the matter therein being adapted 
to Old Testament study in general. So, too, the notes 
are philological covering questions of text, of etymology 
and usage, and of grammar. Of course, the numerous 
historical difficulties are discussed; but the treatment 
is mainly from the linguistic point of view. 

In other words, the volume is a scientific treatise, pure 
and simple. Furthermore, the attitude of the author 
toward the vexed questions of Old Testament criticism, 
both higher and lower, may startle many readers. Yet 
the somewhat limited number of patient students of 
Hebrew are already familiar with the apparently radical 
position of some leading Old Testament scholars. It 
may be added that the Books of Samuel present some 
of the most difficult problems for the textua] critic, ag 
Canon Driver intimates. This is an advantage for an 
expert, but very embarrassing to a beginner, especially 
should he approach the study with the usual blind con- 
fidence in the purity of the Massoretic text. 

The Introduction contains four sections and an appen- 
dix. The first section is on the early history of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and is full of interesting archwologi- 
cal details. The older form of the Semitic alphabet is 
traced, and its relation to the Greek alphabet illustrated, 





*Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. With an 
introduction on Hebrew aphy and ng opetees versi and 








fac-similes of spoeseeieee, By 8. R. nnd aye Regise 
« Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. ( ee oa, 
At the Clarendon Press 


Oxford : 
Price, $3.50.) 
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To this section belong four plates: fac-similes of the 
Siloam inscription ; of the Carpentras Stele (a monument 
from Egypt, of unknown age, presenting the Aramaic 
letters); of an Egyptian Aramaic papyrus, belonging to 
the Roman period; and of the Inscription of Tabnith, 
which is Phoenician. Several smaller inseriptions are 
reproduced, and the progress toward the present form of 
Hebrew letters is accurately traced. The next section 
deals with early Hebrew orthography. This part is of 
less interest to the general reader, but of great impor- 
tance for the student of Hebrew. 

The third section is the most impoitant one; it is 
entitled “ The Chief Ancient Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment.” It is virtually a discussion of the principles of 
textual criticism, as far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned. Every intelligent reader of The Sunday School 
Times knows that textual criticism has wellnigh finished 
its task in restoring the pure text of the New Testament. 
This bas been done without disturbing the faith of Chris- 
tian people, Unfortunately, there has been little or no 
proper effort to discover the pure text of the Old Testa- 
ment, “ Higher criticism” has awakened interminable 
discussions, while the correct text, which alone can give 
validity to any theory in higher criticism, has rarely 
been discussed. Whatever may be thought of Canon 
Driver's positions, or those of Wellhausen and Lagarde, 
to whom he confesses himself greatly indebted, his book 
will furnish a new stimulus to textual criticism of the 
Old Testament. It may be added that, until better work 
is done in this branch of study, there is little profit in 
setting forth theories of the origin of the Old Testament 
books. The truth cannot suffer by faithful work, such 
as has been done for the New Testament by Tischendorf 
and Hort. Yet as in all thorough investigations wild 
theories have been based upon newly discovered facts, 
so it has been, and doubtless will be still more, in Old 
Testament scholarship. That the Massoretic text is at 
times faulty, is acknowledged in the Preface to the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament. Unfortunately 
there is not the same wealth of material, which New 
Testament scholars possess, for restoring the original 
text. Canon Driver holds that the ancient versions 
represent manuscripts older than our Hebrew ones. But 
whether they represent an older text is still an open 
question. Furthermore, as he acknowledges, it is very 
difficult to use them in correcting even obvious textual 
errors in the Massoretic text. Far too little has been 
done for the text of the Septuagint version, and until 
lately even less for the Vulgate text. Until the versions 
are restored to something like their original form, it is. 
hazardous to use them in emending the Hebrew. It is 
clear that there is much to be done; it is equally clear 
that it will be very difficult to do it. The work will be 
hindered, as usual, by two classes: those who resent all 
such attempts as irreverent and unsettling, and those 
who rush to hasty conclusions. It may be fifty years 
before any adequate and solid results will appear. As 
the problem of the origia of the Synoptic Gospels is still 
unsettled, despite the solid results of New Testament 
textual criticism, it may be safely inferred that the last 
word on the “higher criticism” of the Old Testament 
cannot be uttered until the lower criticism has accom- 
plished its proper task. Even then the data for a satis- 
factory solution will be less adequate than in the case 
of the Gospels. 

Professor Driver accepts the critical canons of Lagarde 
in regard to the Septuagint. But the application of 
these canons is not a simple task, nor do they settle 
many of the important questions. 

The history of the Septuagint given in this volume 
covers only those matters which bear upon textual criti- 
cism. Brief sketches of other versions are added, while 
an entire section is devoted to lists of passages illus- 
trating the cheracteristics of the versions of the Books 
of Samuel. It is from such studies as this section 
evinces, that the text will be ultimately established. 
Only when the most patient and minute investigation 
has exhausted the material at the disposal of the textual 
critic of the Old Testament, can there be something 
approaching certainty in regard to the problems now 
confronting Hebrew scholars. 

The Appendix is an essay on the inscription of Mesha, 
commonly known as the “ Moabite Stone,” a monument 
of the ninth century B.C. The Hebrew (or Moabite) 
text is given, line for line, and a literal translation fol- 
lows. The bearing of this inscription upon Hebrew 
linguistics has long been recognized, and in his brief 
notes upon it Canon Driver fully recognizes its im- 
portarice. 

The notes on the Hebrew text occupy three-fourths of 





the volume. The character of the matter has already 


been indicated, and to discuss the details would be as 
difficult as it would be wearying to the reader. The 
young Hebrew student will find here what will stimulate 
and instruct him, though it may sometimes startle him. 
As there has been of late years a remarkable increase in 
the number of persons studying Hebrew, this volume 
will be very useful for those who have made some ad- 
vance. Canon Driver states all the lexical and gram- 
matical difficulties, but often confesses himself unable 
to solve them. Probably men who know less of Hebrew 
than he does, would find fewer perplexing passages. 
There is a good index; and the book, as a matter of 
course, has been printed with great care. 





The decennial presentation of the Ober-Ammergau 
passion-play has been accompanied; of course, by many 
descriptive sketches in the newspapers and magazines, 
as well as by the issue of a few books for visitors or 
home-readers, Of the latter the principal ones, in Eng- 
lish, are Canon Farrar’s rhetorical and serious letters 
(reprinted from the Manchester Guardian) on The Pas- 
sion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, published by the John W. 
Lovell Co., New York, at 25 cents. Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
volume, absurdly and tautologically entitled The Pas- 
sion-Play as it is Played To-day, 2t Ober-Ammergau, in 
1890, gives the German and English text of the drama, 
in parallel columns, is illustrated from photographs, and 
is issued by Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York ($1.00). 
Another publication of the year, though not connected 
with Ober-Ammergau save in its general theme, is of 
more enduring value and instructiveness than either of 
the necessarily ephemeral books just named. It is an 
excellently chosen body of selections, some of them of 
considerable length, representing English Miracle Plays, 
Moralities, and Interludes, The editor, A. W. Pollard, 
has equipped his text with all needed helps in the way 
of historical introduction, notes, and glossary; and this 
single volume, for most readers, may well take the place 
of several other expensive or not readily accessible trea- 
tises or collections. The student of Elizabethan litera- 
ture can hardly afford to forget that the miracle-play and 
mystery developed into the morality, and the morality 
into the five-act drama of real life; while the investi- 
gator of social history finds an interesting theme in the 
former close relation—in England as well as in Spain 
and Italy—between the church and the university on 
the one hand, and the play on the other. Fortunately, 
with all their coarseness, the English miracle-plays 
never descended to the Spanish depth. (7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. lx, 250, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.90.) 


It can hardly be said that the latest biographical series, 
to be entitled American Reformers, and to be edited by 
the Rev. Carlos Martyn, makes a promising beginning 
in its first volumes: Wendell Phillips, the Agitator, by 
Carlos Martyn; and Horace Greeley, the Editor, by F.N. 
Zabriskie. There is much adulation and little real criti- 
cism in the first-named biography; Phillips’s marked 
limitations, as student and effective force, are feebly 
indicated; and Mr. Martyn’s language is as violent as 
that of any “agitator” of 1840 in denouncing the “ moral 
suicide” Webster, his guilty partner Clay, and the lead- 
ing Christian denominations of the country, which, in 
ante-bellum days, were engaged, we are told, in “swear- 
ing prayers” at each other. The perspective in neither 
book is exactly philosophic, though Mr. Zabriskie is far 
more candid than Mr. Martyn in recognizing his subject’s 
faults; nor will either endure comparison with the gene- 
rally serious, analytic, and dispassionate volumes of the 
American Statesmen series at its best. Furthermore, 
they are disfigured by poor portraits and by inaccurate 
and inelegant typography, which is not uniform in the 
two volumes. But they will perhaps stir up some spirit 
of enthusiasm and of personal determination among 
youths who may take them from the shelves of the 
country libraries,—which will find the Phillips volume 
worth buying because it contains what is really the only 
available reissue of the famous and interesting, if over- 
rated and somewhat unscholarly, lecture on The Lost 
Arts. (Wendell Phillips. 7}>5} inches, cloth, pp. 600. 
Horace Greeley. 7} 5} inches, cloth, pp. 398. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls.) 


Mr. Havelock Ellis’s anthropological and penological 
study of The Criminal, in a new volume of the Contem- 
porary Science Series edited by the author, is marred by 
a too frequent insistance upon a somewhat extreme form 
of the theory that crime is an inheritance, a disease, a 
monstrosity in physiology, or a result of environment, 
and not a yielding to sin. Were vicious acts as free 








from mental and spiritual control as Mr. Ellis thinks, 
debased races or classes would hardly have been raised, 
as they have been, to higher ethical and socia! planes, in 
previous times of less potent civilization. But the author 
has patiently gathered and intelligently condensed a 
large body of interesting and important information, 
which may advantageously be studied by physicians, 
lawyers, and philanthropic workers; the book is not 
designed for the general public. The process-work 
reproductions of composite and other photographs are 
poorly made; and the utility of the volume is greatly 
lessened by the fact that the plates presenting numerous 
profile-portraits of typical criminals are from pictures 
made by some one who has aéyer learned to draw,—the 
eyes are uniformly misplaced and we are given cari- 
catures where accuracy is essential. (745} inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 337. New York: Scribner and Welford. 
Price, $1.25.) ; 


Under the title of Stepping Stones to Bible History, 
Annie R. Butler, an English writer, is presenting popu- 
lar retellings of Scripture story. In the Beginning, her 
Old Testament volume, was last year noticed in these 
columns, without strong commendation ; and The Prom- 
ised King ; or, The Story of the Children’s Saviour, shows 
its predecessor’s tendengy toward imaginary narrations,. 
exclamatory applications, and the use of inelegant 
English. The rendition is not harmful nor broadly dis- 
pleasing; but such tasks demand deep wisdom and true 
literary sense. Such expressions as “he kept on moving 
his hands about,” “ somebody quite new,” “she though: 
that was grand,” etc.,,contrast unpleasantly with the, 
simple strength of the language of the Authorized 
Version. The best part of the book is the character- 
drawings by W. 8. Stacey, which (with the exception of 
that portraying the crucifixion) are remarkably success- 
ful in portraying Jewish faces, costumes, and environ- 
ments. (7} 5} inches, cloth, pp. 320. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.00.) 


A conveniently arranged and serviceable new list of 
books for children is Reading for the Young: a Classified 
and Annotated Catalogue, with an index; the whole com- 
piled by John F, Sargent, prepared for publication by 
Mary E. and Abby L. Sargent, and issued under the 
auspices of the publishing section of the American 
Library Association. Appended to many of the titles 
are brief and suggestive descriptions (expository or com- 
plimentary, rather than critical) of the books named. 
Many articles in the chief juvenile periodicals are also 
characterized and indexed. The volume is designed to 
replace Miss C. M. Hewins’s Books for the Young, pam- 
phlet, the contents of which it includes. The religious 
entries are the most meager, and the least helpful; but 
the other lists, while omitting some good books and 
naming many indifferent ones, will be found convenient 
in the hands of purchasers or librarians. (86 inches, 
paper, pp. 121. Boston: Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
Street. Price, 75 cents.) 


There are many stories having the English reformation 
for their theme; but there is always room for new por- 
trayals of so interesting a movement. A fresh and good 
tale of the spread of English Protestantism in the first 
half of the sixteenth century is The Hidden Treasure, by 
Lucy Ellen Guernsey. The “hidden treasure” is the 
Bible in the vernacular of Wiclif or of Tyndale, in 
hoarded: parchments or “ heretical” printed volumes; 
and the author, without exaggeration or polemical bit- 
terness, tells, in following the fortunes of a single village, 
how the seed was sown over all England, from the soil of 
which sprafig new devotion and living piety. (7454 
inches, cloth, pp. 339. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, $1.50.) 


A useful book for non-botanical observers, who wish 
to extend their knowledge of our common or uncommon 
trees, is Mr. Charles 8. Newhall’s The Trees of North- 
eastern America, By the aid,;of clear and untechnical 
descriptions, and numerous outline sketches (usually 
life-size) of leaves, it enables the lover of trees to desig- 
nate varieties hitherto unknown to him, and not re&dily 
to be named by the aid of technical botanies or floras. 
(9}6} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xiv, 250. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Three pamphlets worth singli out from the many 
are the venerable Professor W. D. Wilson’s study and 
defense, at once reverent and dispassionaté, of Miracles 
in Nature and in Revelation, and especially the great 
miracle of Our Lord’s Resurrection from the Dead (New ‘ 
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York: Thomas Whittaker); the Rev. 
C. A. Scott’s compact Life of Abraham, 
with topical divisions and questions, both 
biographical and doctrinal, methodically 
arranged for Bible-class study, and issued 
in the Bible-class Primers series edited by 
Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: 
Scribnerand Welford. 25 cents) ; and Pro- 
fessor Howard Osgood’s exposition of the 
Quotations of the Old Testament in the 
New Testament (Rochester: E. R. An- 
drews, Printer). The last-named, initscita- 
tions, tabulations, indications of speakers 
and of verbal forms, etc., is a marvel of 
industry and a model of serviceableness, 
packing a vast amount of information into 
no more than sixty-seven pages. 


For centuries it has been a matter of 
dispute just what the Talmud says, and 
what it does not say, concerning Jesus. 
It must be confessed that prejudice and 
ignorance, more than an intelligent com- 
mand of the facts in the case, have been 
moving factors in the controversy. Tea 
great extent this has been the case be- 
cause the Talmud itself is a work in which 
most Christian scholars have been by no 
means at home. Fortunately, in our day 
there is a revival of interest in post-bibli- 
cal Jewish literature. Chiefly through 
the influence of the late Professor 
Delitzsch, scholars are being trained who 
can compare favorably with the Buxtorfs 
of earlier generations. One of the fruits 
of this new scholarship is a series ot 
essays on Jesus Christ in the Talmud, by 
Heinrich Laible, which have just been 
completed in Vol. VI., No. 4, of Nathanael, 
the monthly published by ProfessorStrack, 
of Berlin, in the interests of gospel work in 
Israel. Here for the first time we have 
the complete data in the case, with results. 
chiefly negative in character. The indi- 


rect referencés to Christ in the Talmud—| 


for there are none with a mention of his 
name—are exceedingly meager and en- 
tirely mythical. Nothing can be clearer 
than the thoroughly unhistorical charac- 
ter of the great Jewish legal codex in this 
regard. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The adwertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag.it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. . 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves mental 
and physical exhaustion. 
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TOUR TO THE HOLY LAND AND UP 
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Rev. THOMAS, D. 
~ 4606 Wallace or Cate Patiandeighio. 


CHOICE LEAFLETS. "= Scents.” 
WORDLESS BOOK. atte ieee 


4déress, H. ANGELL, 34 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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‘ PBouble Holiday Numbers. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, Easter, Fourth-of-July. 


Tr A aes ae oe Attractive Stories by Favorite Writers. 


New Subscriber who will send $1.75 mre we wat ee ae 
Weumre'e Genipouten FREE to January, 1891, and for a Fu ear 
that Date. ‘This offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY XUMBERS 
the ILLUSTRATED 














WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS., 


THe YoOuTH’s COMPANION, Boston, ‘eit 














“No other pent han che tung Moura aah Variety of Entertaining Reading at 0 low a price.” 


THEYOUTHS COMPANIO 


Specimen Copies and Full Prospectus for the Volume for 1891 sent on Application. 


Jan,, 1891, 
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COOOCLAMAEEMEEMELEE DIFF hae 


The recent remarkable serial syc- 
cesses of this magazine,— the famous 
War we Kennan’s Siberian Arti- 
cles, and the Life of Lincoln,—will be 
cominned in the coming volume (the 

forty-first) by “The Gold Hunters of 
Sree pred a series of te illus- 

on the gold fever of ’49, 
telling ra the discovery of gold, the 
eoveliont to California (by survivors 
of various itions), life in the 
mines, the Vigilance Committees (by 
the chairman of both committees), and 
many other incidents of that excitin 
period, including a paper by General 

émont. 

Another notable feature will be the 
publication of extracts from advance 
sheets of the Talleyrand Memoirs soon 
to be issued in k-form in Paris, 
the manuscript of which has been 
secretly ved for more than half 
a century,—to be printed first in an 


American ne. 
Other interesting serials include 
“An American in Tibet,” papers de- 


scribing a remarkable journey, 700 


which ins the new volume, 
General John 
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+ THE CENTURY CO: “SSEasri7@SreeerN'Y 


Pi ddd Sooree 


SAMA OLE EMEAEEELAAALEEEALELERBEERELEMMAMAMAAMAAMAEAAN AAA 


The Century Magazine in 1891. 


SOLOORBLEARE AIR AAOERMAMA ARAMA AANAASED ANAL ha 
A . 
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miles of which was over ground never 
before traveled by a white man; “Per- 
sonal Traits of Lincoln,” by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay; 
“ Adventures of War Prisoners,”’ ex- 
periences of Union and Confederate 
soldiers during the civil war; “ Ameri- 
can Newspapers,” described by noted 
journalists; “American and English 
Frigates in the War of 1812"; “In- 
dian Fights and Fighters,” by officers 
who served with Eaten Mackenzie, 
Crook and Miles; “The Court of the 
Czar Nicholas,” by an ex-minister to 
Russia; suggestive papers on the Gov- 
ernment of Cities; a series of engrav- 
ings of noted fy ae, by American 
aes the “Present-Day Papers,” 

Bishop Potter, Seth Low, and others. 
Fos ion includes “The Faith Doctor,” 
a serial novel of New-York life by 
Edward Eggleston; “The Squirrel 
Inn” by Frank R. Stockton, and novel- 
ettes and short stories by nearly all 
the leading writers, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Bran- 





The November Number, 


contains aprging Cages of sven’ & im: 
Bidwell’s account of ‘‘ The First Emigrant Train 
Victories of the American Navy 
novelette Ay F. Hopkinson Smith, 

, “On the Andersonville re, oe ex- ‘Union 





der Matthews and many others. 


t ials, including 
lifornie ”” ~ 
a and" * Colonel Carter of Rains 


Also “ Life in the White House 
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The International Lessons. 


(Pocket 


Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the aoe edition of the Internationa] Sunday-school lessons, 


with both the Common and the Revised 
r, and neatly bound in clo 


on thin, tough pa 
© wish to loo 


thing for those w 


Version given in full on opposite pages. A li 
| (244 inches) containing all the lessons of the ear, and 52 blank 


over the lesson’ at odd minutes. 


ttle book 

ages for notes. It is printed 
tn color and oe. Just the 
Choice enough for a gift to 


» with side stamp 


teachers or qshelens at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 


centseach. Bound in fine leather, fifty 


cents; five or more, forty cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Pitiedsiphia, Pa, 





oR SER ISté AS on NEW 

A most welcome present 
of your Sanderacnoo! —— will beacopy 
of the Bible A sent, 


each 
Books 


na on 
receipt of $2. Stocle es ets. Ser your name 
for descriptive sig cop i. T. Frueavg, Baston, Pa. 


MONTH TRIAL FOR 1/6. 
Oe Ihe ; renee 10 


Puaie teres eee 





ASBEIN 


From the Life of a Virtuoso. 
By Ossrp Scuusrn, translated 
by Exisz D. Laturop. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.20; paper, 50 cents. 


A musical novel under the name Boris Lensky 
(Anton Rubinstein), his life, genius, and faults, gives 
a true accountof his romantic courtship and marriage 
to @ Russian princess, describes bis style of playing, 
and the peculiar characteristics of his compositions. 
The author is a personal friend of the Rubinsteins, 
and it is supposed wrote the book asa warning to bia, 


Worthington Co., 747 B’way, New York. 


TEETOTALLER DICK: 
His Temptations, Struggles, and Triumphs. 


By THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Author of “The Boy Teacciers,® “The Young Nim- 


ry of country sobed city oe in the United 

and of f travel and adventure in fore 

nence is given throughout the narrat veto the temper- 

ffectsof pecnet are considered 

in thelr moral, phy yeical, social, bu iness, e09 

and 0 er aspects. any 0 © Views an nvestiga- 

tionsare here poet in book form for the first time, 

and are of great al interest. 

1 vol., iomno, ol h,. ‘118 Pp. ; 6 illustrations. §1.50. 
WARD &« DRUMMOND, New York. 
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A: Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in, your class, and a for each 
scholar will be sent yok FREE of the 
only Sunday School printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lenens illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 3 30 Union 8q., N.Y, 











ETTER NOT. Fixoure” 3%, 
or of Chauta ; 


uéauqua. 
A book Ae the evils of the cards, 


aters, and wine, etc, “Sincere and earnest; 
like volume.”—N. ¥Y. Herald. “Its spirit is 
mirable,” ot ye ” y siete sidesa 
statement.” a hen. “Ton Price, 
eae pe WAGNALIA, 


Pubs,,isa Sand cer, oem & lace, N. ¥. 


AN OWL MAID! 


We will send.you a Fringed Linen Trpy of “An 
Owl Maid,’ Floss to work it, Ineatia’. Book or 
SriTcHEs, and INGALL#’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED 
LOGUE OF StaMPiIne Ourrits, Fancy Work 


ATE 
RIALS, STAMPED rn ArT Booxs, etc., all for siz 
2cent (12 cents 


+2 He uEE pi if 
me E 
Hit ied i 


TIBBALS oat OEP 


26 Warren 
Faectegy.. = and new. 
prices. 
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Have you read Five LITTLE Perrers Mipwayr, 
by Margaret Sidney. uel 10“ Five Litle 
and How T Grew,” the most —— child’s 
ever publisheat ta ? i2mo. PP. 612. A 





using Van Everen’s ea y 
bok covers a Sunday-school libra 

Ronmonst, qameant anduniform. Thelifeof the book 
will be thas made longer, and the children’s 
conserved. 60 Ann Street, New York. 
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eachers’ Bibles. 
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T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East [7th St., N.Y, 


CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Gold Franknconse and Myr “ay as Sines 


By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. 
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The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati, 0 
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Now READY! 


HYMNS NEW AND OLD, No. 2. 


By D. B. Townzr, 
A Worthy Companion to the First Volume. 
New and 
had he- 











this new 





and Old, N Humber 8 contains a 
Hymne Now and — and tu es, by & 
number of well known au —4—4 —. 


BOARD BINDING, $30.00 PER 100 COPIES. 
examination 


Single sample for , by mall, post-free, 
for 30 cents. 

The book will be its own best commenda- 
tien. Send foracopy. Test ite worth. 


Fleming H. Revell, 
12 Bible House, Astor Place, | 148 and 150 Madison S8t., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Wil AWAKE CHOIRS, 


and all Mnsical Associations, 


foras do well to send for lists an colategass of our 

Chorus, Anthem, or Glee Books, ( Ohurce usic ks, 

Singing-Class Books, Oratorios, Cantatas, Q ts, 
Octavo Pieces, etc. - 


Tene tarp, em PRAISE oftli.oF $9 don), Eme 


wtot'e t py book, fall i ot 
me -——% an 
class elements and music. _ 


core past Sy ge Be Ed 
pete doz.) ts or ft dor) DOW'S BE 


tbo cts. or, “ 
seinetcns don) Palmer an 


sy: Eitiaathigeeath 


’ CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS (1; or, 99 per doz.), 
EMERSON’ S CONCERT SELECTIONS (#:; or, 
“a excellent for conventions. 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


Maryn segeking. (5 ca ‘or, Fito don) Shogren. 


—s. Winter, ((wicia Je ce. ae 
mane Witt. LOL A) m per don) -Rosabal 
ny eater gen idea 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York City. 


PEACE ON EARTH, 
COOD WILL TO MEN. 


A New Christmas Service, comprising carols 
by Geibel, Goss, Hugg, Davis, and others. 
Pricd, 5 eté.; $4 per 100 copies. No samples free. 
WILLIAM H. BONER & CO., 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. “Lead, Kindly Light.” 














tonal — In book form, char ag 
illostra‘ed by Alice and ra 1s Pag Malled’ tp 





on receipt of 20 cents. 
: BAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 and 300 Broadway, New York. 
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A pga Surprise 


A Charming Story for Girls, by SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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A Full-page Illustrated: Poem, by WILL CARLETON. 
/ — 
“Memories of a Past Thanksgiving,” 





And “An Old Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 





“Some; 
m Maine to Texas,” by Annas 
Mary Barrett Brown, of London, contributes somes 


i ee 


“A. 1S sig, ak Dinner,’’ b y Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Thanksgiving Dishes, for Harvest Tables fro 


ALEXANDER CAMERON. 





; English novelties and delicacies for “The Season’s Feast.”’ 
For these and other Holiday features, see 
, * > 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
] For November. On the News-stands, 10 Cents. 





f| For 1.00 ‘We will mail the Journal from now to January 2st, 1892—that is, the balance of this } 
year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891, to January 1st, 1892. Also, 
our handsome 40- 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustra a thousand articles, including “ Art Needle- 
{| work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; aleo, “ Kensington Art Designe,” by Jane 8. Clark, of London. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puiraperpnia, Pa. 
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HOW FEW KNOW HOW 10 THINK. 
DO YOU? 





or aut postings eniy pee A ag BB. Kg instruction. They do not think by Townsend’s Wherewithal- 
Concentrater- mind and it awakener; a method that my A-, 2,400 years to perfect. 19th Edition soon going For 
its One Price is obtained a an emi, and the Simplicity of a EMD oy educational pian. But rece resently ‘advertioed, it 
lands at | Ld. riscd ina Goth Book-Oasing Portfolio, 8 3 feches:t two inside 4 — ry Fe deereek’; . ‘eside lias, ecient sieht 
is. Its m co na Dg or on wo n ; outside directions 
and thirty-one definitions. Perfection of system for ie vs the highest cducetional ’ thority of the U. s. 


words irty: Government. 

exhibition in Bureau Education, Washington, ston, D.C. i i i te, at our office A ft which Foe are euedy Winning daily (and soon Re . win 

the rea eet oe of all caucnter®, To (apd wlithe inkers), and general readers profession, calling, or r employment. Mailed to any 

address, introductory price, $1.00. 
TE COMPANY, 

Solely engaged in its m facture and introduction. GIRARD BUILDING, BROAD 4&4 CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Christmas Music! 1890/7" 








For Christmas use either 


On gS [PRR ee 
JESUS OUR KING, | #& ease sags 


We offer four excellent Services to select from :— 
Festival of Joy, 














Dawn of Peace, CHRISTMAS VOICES,, 
wn Holy One of Iareel, HO000's ‘ANNUAL, NO, 2 oe eee ZS por heated, service of great 
Price, 5 Cents Each; $4.00 per Hundred. EaR Jone booketor a get hem for You or aren, 
By mail, eo conta per Chem sae th huadred. ‘ 13 Cooper ‘tute, New York. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. { Sz'c> (oper hundred. g SAMPLES OF THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. . OYAL ANTHEMS. 27.25 iste aginem ait 
<Abrigged Battton. sons. fuisperianaree |BJOhN J. Hood, Pia ok | UV suas gpngerdrinenes 
ASA HULL, 180 Nassau St.. New Xork. SISSIES SSS SSS STS SSSI res "fue WW. Wisrrsey Oo oy, Speeumen 
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READY ror XMAS. 
A NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


"FROST ps AND SANTA CLAUS,” 
Servis veses Seng Dicternn cat pote 

ae aes 
The Child of Bethichem. ~*~ 





all desiring 
bed ae r) Daures of Ser tip Advent by =] Pome Ey fone 


watt ro fo 
Ane ngs com 


composed 
$4.00 per Read 5 conts sank ty taaat. 


Christmas Chimes for Little Voices. 
; A Primary Kindergarten Service. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


Christmas Annual, No. 21. 
Published this peneon, anteine a  o variety of bright, 
cheery, erty ro! re Oe ee successful com: 


nits 100. 
A fa Catalonse of Regd te Services, 
Xmas Music sent on Feqnest. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth St., NewYork. 81 Randolph St., Chicago 


Bells of Christmas 


Gulshan sae 


and 





Songer, age Recitat vey A 

leaux. tendo he ripture 

crate rice nue tradition, aug a 
r dozen 

post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, ni ot prepaid. ay ‘ 


THE BABE OF , RETML ERED. 


A new Service fo H. Fill- 
more, mers oft A. muses by ber of POR 


ular com bervice le ade 
or and ‘on hoige rel: 


tations. cae 
. morns or erent , = iting ¢ e chilaree and the 
+ ee ve religious ex- 


chureh in a chee 
ercise, Printed “Ges Price, 5 cents; 55 
.00 per 100 - prepaid. 


cen r dozen, d; 
We have eaifour ay 4 tayo An- 


thems, Tor oirs, b .B orbert, at a 
ney than ordinary a Brice, 5 cents eac 
will mail samples of the four for'12 cents. 


Santa Clas and Melhor Gout, A new Can- 


tate, by Y scene 
rown an 
Dr. J. B. Herbert. A charming plot’! in riick the 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 

t is sure to we vr a 30 cents ; $3.00 
per dozen, not prepaid. A 


Ne. 40 Ble a he ee 
Christmas as Music, 1890. 


WARD & DRUMMOND'sS | D’S Christmas Carols, 
No. 12, Six new Caro! Carols, $2.20 per 100; 3 cents per copy. 


cua as SERVICE FoR INFANT 
elen P, Briggs. $4.00 per 100; 5 cents 


&@ Copy. 


MESSIAS. A responsive Xmasservice. By Frank 
L okie $4.00 per hundred ; 5 cents Aly 


B ON EARTH, Good pA to Men, A 
respgus\ve service. By George C. Hugg. 94.00 per 
cents a copy. 


FTHE BABE DIVINE. By George Randall. 
ne per hundred; Scentsacopy. This service had a 
sale last year. 














A Lay! CHRISTMAS EVE. A Cantata by 
Vickers & Geibel. 10 cents a copy. $9.00 per 100. 

vy gg he cay ublished in the way of Xmas 

Rin be S advhetiond in The Su: y School 

Times furnished ot publishers’ lowest rates. Don’t 

scatter your orders; save time and money by buying 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Gospel Hymns, No. 9, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
is conceded to be the 
BEST SONG-BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For RELIGIOUS WORK AND PRAYER-MERTINGS. 


No. 5 ia the only Lina by che 


Y MILIA, 
Dr. L. W. MUNHAL ‘ 
Rev. GEO. F, PE iT, 
Major D. W. WHITTLE. 


Many others could aleo be named if space permitted. 
234 Songs with Music. $30 per 100; Words, $10. 








PRINCIPLES AND. PRACTICE. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 





BY 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 





SIX VOLUMES, EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small yolumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to's truth common to them all. The selection has been’carefully made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 

ts place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series, To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 


collection of essays 


will speak for itself. 


1. Ourselves and Others, 
2. a renee and =F 


3, Seeing and B 


4. Practieal Paradoxes. 
& Character-Shaping and Cussler Snowing, 


Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A eet of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume, 


Address, 


P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. I. 


Qenesintns 5 poems mes oe Oe Christmas. By C. H. 


Price, & 
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pe Kg 


We have a full line of Christmas 
“Christmas Bulleti 


BETHLEHEM, No. 8. 


responsive réddtnds. Price, 5 
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published. You can then order all from one house, 
andgave time and expense. 
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Street, New York. 
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AMAR suse mS OF ALL 
CA’ MO OF ALL 

KLETS, CAN- 


DY BOXES 


SAT. cur RATE PRIC PRICES. 


WILBUR 8. KETCHAM, 13 3 COOPER UNION, N. Y. 





DO YOU 


WRITE? 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-~ 3 nad at reasonable 


rices. your stationer for 
Boston Lin Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 


If'h he does not keep them, 
_ 3 two-cent Soe for 
ur ¢omplete samples of 


ntingover 250 
Postage i 16. yD ae ety! 


WA 0., 49-51 Frank- 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | Express often cheaper, | 
76 Bast 9th St., New York. | 74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati,O. 
jus" i oy > 
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TEXTS AND } BIBLE GEMS FO Looking Glasses, Choice 
eon Arranged by the Rev. A. 8. Sankere Picture Frames, etc. 
Price, $2.20 per 100. 


WALD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 
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No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MATTHEWS. 
We are Reliable Dealers in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Also COLORED SILES and SURAMS, in the 
newer Weaves and colors, from 50 cents and 
upw 


wi VEW FALL GOODS 


all parte of the world. 


‘DRY 'Y GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


pte for home living, house fur: 
onud he’ for wear and adornment of 
we beve ve eupnes mutually profitable relations with 
ny reade imes. 


re of The foe ee = 
WS want wo’add you our esteemed 


‘ou to the list of 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 


because our immense stock and large sales make it 
possible for us to sell at very low prices. A successful 
experience of fifty-three years in business is a guar- 
antee of our knowledge and reliability, Our store of 
five stories, each floor 100x175 feet, is filled with goods 
carefully selected from ali markets to cover all your 


wants, in the widest range of quality and variety,—all 

= lowest prices. Sample » Gheerfal iy comb tyen 

“Barc object - pd do a — business with people 
all parts of our country. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
HUGHES ycncuar 


TAILORS 
MU LLE R, 
For the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 


ment. 
‘ FIT GUARANTEED. 
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1085 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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925 Broadway, New York; 
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20 Temple Place, Boston; 
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ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


An illustrated treatise, 


interesting to ev will 
oa ng aie Ch 


de sent FREE, Send name and 


ae. to Box 551, Brock Ton 


» Mass. 
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Helena, Montana, 
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a cet a= 


bets 


pon AD find tn the almost constant success 
sion of bright eunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme 
ies which soon drive away their worst symp~- 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite and flesh inde 
sates an early return of health 

For full information, address, 

L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 


Helena, Montana. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia,’ 





CARH CA PUT AR sy. oc.ccccccccecsssseressseseed 000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance pose 

wll Other Clataan, ......... 60.0.0. write] 
Surpius over all Liabilities.,...... 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN.1, , 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
emery Vice-President. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, "Actuary, 


DIRECTORS: 
H. mery, Alexander Biddle, 
foun 1, Lewin Joseph He Gillin 
rri 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinso Samuel te ee 
Charles 8. . Whelen. 


KANSAS, 


Is to many a Revelation. 


That it has gained since 1880 a greater popt 
lation than any other city in the 
State possesses, and that with a 
single exception it is the fore- 
most live-stock market,and pack- 
ing point in the world, are with 


its location, weighty reasons Po f 
it is a desirable anal for both labor and capital, 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co, New York. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


one SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim ruses is PD pegmenegehete weekly 


the following rates, 

= These rates teolude. Ko wd. 
COPY, one year, 1.50 
copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
91.0048 year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 











Pp Bey 
at the follow b rates: 
pe, any number oo (more than one) mailed 
« 
in to one 
soon cack k ‘package tue sont a adaromed ts 
one — , and no names be written or 
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to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 
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e ’ 
although ms in cogee where  periion the teachers of a 


school matter 
othors in the. ‘ome school theirs 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES, One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ter ten copies pea for in cane of elther 


free copies 
cell be sent separate ms fail be facluded 


eno ats time to a club—such 
subscriptions to ex =e 9s Se game Bene 
tA club as roriginally @ rate 
ay ps yy ~ of the yearly clus —-. 
are nm dui only a peesice o 
Rs tay subscribe at ry: © for such a length of 
as papers may be required. 
omens © f OF ADDRESS. eee te whom te 
@ rate of $1.50 or 
Byenr, many het have the pS changed at any time 
it charge. Members of roy clubs do not 
ve ivilege, but wm es suc have his paper 
m the package to an ine ividual address 
cents, the difference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an extra 
pA the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
cents a week for a short term, or varteeeen 
bers oa gto} have the @recti f 
ve the ion of a r 
Bubsortbers ryt a to name, not onl thd poet. 
which they — sent, but also the one to 
which it ‘tas bean & sent, 1 adtiresses should include 


ceunty and state. 
ae. subscription is renewed by some other paca, 
than the one who sent the previous subscription 


eee will mies! the publisher by stating that 
ub he ol r es the place of the one 
The peper wilt HA be sent to any subscriber beyond 

e paid for, unless by special request. The 


discontinued at 
Renewals should 


Sas tee a club will invariably be 
mn of the gubscription. 
re be made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the 
all the ers of a school to 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to any of the 


Stems in the Lie Deivecee! Zest Postal Unio jon at 





per to en- 
e it, will be 


pad Bs ore copies one year, Qehillin 8 h, 
8 ngs eac! 
or i 6 sbilli Z h. 
one - more Ot copies, 8 eac! 
To secure the above vates for twoor maoresopien, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
it either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
the sabes to one address, whichever may be preferred 
@ subscribe 


will receive yearly 
or per 1 be Lom yang: at the above rates, the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
ag Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O, Box 1 





Roucn, Reo, 
CHAPPED 


Sealy Skin 
PREVENTED BY 

(aticura 
-+ Soap - 


Lg SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and SS. skin and hands, 
overcome that most exquisite of 
Skin benutlars, the Curicurna MEDICATED TorLer 
It wR sneulatenthe sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and k them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, ples, and many forms of skin 
biemishes n. yt aunt ee any other soap. 
ofan, on a I Doautityin — 
n, an velve 
~ softgess and “whiteness of the hands ” 14% ha 
sot comparably superior to er 
Beautifiers. /é 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter Drve aND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 7 Bos. 


ton Mem for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
BABY’ S Shea Skin wt a Doky pocmmeves < and oo bang 
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Preserves’ 
the mouth. 


FORTHE] 1 EETH 
breath. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


ere SOE LER CY: 


Ses 


Ty Pe ee 





ELEY’S HARD RUBBER TRUSSES 
over 100,000 cases, without a hep pa 
Ww! 














} Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, | 


Vi ai “Cond 


 “ Best & Goes Farthest.” 


 acthmalae@inaietine th eitiaieiendl (6s « 


eae SHOR 5 SHADE ROLLERS 

















NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


ShHARTSHORK 





Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, 


hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


wn J at yt WASH BEA peropern Say anes 
y thousands of 


ars te tare © on ae aa bin fore 


b-s. mitt MERGER, Prop.. 283 N. 34 Gt. Phila, Pa, 





and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use, 
SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HO ° 
BUAR HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


Choicest est Breakfast Fi Foods. 


A-B-C"’ marx. 


Select Grains. 
Steam-Cooked 
Patented. 

Hulled. 
Healthful. 
Digestibie. 
Delicious. 





Fait SFaRnS Fer Gos o Marray Bt. Now Tow 
BAKBR’s 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


nourishing, absolutely pure, 
tan: one. one cent acdna x“ af 


BEST, THE PERFECTION 2 ou°°"s7% 


“1 note Penene CANDLES are 
unequ BROTHERS, 
Pela ec, Seo 


in § BANNER 
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Can’t Keep’ 


a ae them is what fie 
house eepers say of 
Steel Cooking utensils. hy on’t 


eee won't scale, won’t warp, and 
Every woman is de- 

une them. Ask your dealerto 

see them, or write for illus. catalogue, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


‘BARGAINS: WALL | PAPER 


ro Phulade(phun, whieh “+35 7 or to the 
conan seetetd / 
 HETHERIN eae 


If you are interested in 
SEEDS, PLANTS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 

All about the best Seeds and how to them sent 

free. W. ATLEE BURPEE co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 
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EL SOAP Pe meade cub Sone ewes Seve 
aM pe AL ne. : 
Olive it is unso for the and Bath, 
su toall arene ae tes Hair. 
It is ° soap for the NURSERY 
no your druggist of erocer not keep 
send 10 cents te sarople cake to the importer, 


A. ELIPSTELN, af Codar Strest, Stow York. 


DEMOREST 


Monthly Fashion Journal 


PAPER; Suse Waltens ASD AREER GER WORE. 
SELF-OPENING. THE JOURNAL CONTAINS 40 PAGES, AND 1S MORE INTERESTING TO 
THE LADIES THAN ANY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. / 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 









Sonn de SED Oa 


i7 BAST l4th ST. NEW _ YORE. 





GOLD ire 
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“Elite” Garment thing for for the purpose 
sacks. Adjustable to 


eets the require- 
any sizeor shape. Folds 
for carrying. Only 










ELITE GARMENT HANGER CO., 
61 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Fiske’ $ Amateur Shoe Rey Repalring Jack. 














cay AGENTS 


WANTED 1 Wats wad to 


(iby 


ERN CORSET CO., ST. Louis, Mo 


Sensible Mothers «<2? 


Corset Waist for themselves and growing children. 








Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CORA- 
LIwE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
ligns sold in this country alone. 


RUBBER $2 per 100 sq. ft. 


Anybody can lay it. 
Send stamp for sample,| 


rrosemenenere) ROOFING. 


Write for Book circular. 
42 West Broadway,N. Y. 


RNISH Mailed free 
ORGANS “SoBe, 


Washington, BH. 3. 
CHURCH | Desceremve Crcuiars 
ORCANS 


on APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
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Great installment offer. Send for 
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Your health 
is a citadel. 
The winter's 
storms are 









the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for. five long 

months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. Is this 
citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. Is it 

vigorous or depleted? How long can it fight without help? 
provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
relieves Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ieal Profession all over the world, because its ingredients,are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





Have you made 


Palatable as Milk. 








Be sure and get the genuine, 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is Fa up in salmon-colored wrappers, 
repared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 








A.B.& EL. SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN APPL ‘ co. 


puLsit s 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOP 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Weruttare’ Pulpits, Thatrs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 24 & 246 S. 2d Bt., Phila. Pa 


CHURCH Fianizire 


im the Cou 
facturers | ny AR 






Established 1780 








Mana 
S.C. SMALL & €O., 


THEO, C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THECOUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST = = ape 
General Offices and W' 
‘ Nos. 238-244 Dean Street, ( Phitladelphia,Pa, 
Works— Newark, Dela’ 
New York Office—Lincoln Boflding, “Onion Square. 
Bidstagispantiy efenne. Workmanship 
Low weg consistent with hb good work. 


Baines, ee FOR Rega eotuenss 


©. A. HARI & Co. 188 B. 34 


FLAGS AND Age SaaS 
SISCO BAOS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for fllustrated catalogue 
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Re PO’ wo. wacuth 24 Bt. 
PAMELED Tg epar rayne 


AL Give egoures for an uoate 
CEILINGS 18 Rose Street, New York. 
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= BOVININE. 


1s all conditions of Ra in acute or cthronic dys- 

pepsia, in typhoid fever, diphtheria, and scariet 
fever, the use of BOWININE increases the chances of 
recovery by the perfect nutrition it affords. The administration 
of BOVINIWNE shortens convalescence, and causes a rapid 
gain in flesh, strength, and color. BOVIMIME has been used 
for twelve years by physicians, with ever-increasing satisfaction 


and confidence. 
Sree ee Church tl LIGHT, 
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PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, 
9x13 Jobber, $100. You can save 
money, and make big money 


too, by printing for others. Fun for veneers. tte Type 
setting eas by ous pecoeee printed ——. = 2 me gs 

- Ay a type, cards. per, etc. 
direct to kelsey & en, Conn. 


Co., M 
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test and best work. 
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ABOUT eodward, Baltimore, 
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for other Popular 
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° mee monthly. for our“ Copy 


Ly loaned profits or Segoe 


hours 
Purchasing Agency, 5 Cooper Unio’ 





BOOKS. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


All J a Pull  # omy pts 
o's Sore i 


Co., Publish ers, Phila., Pa. 





GD4" 44 a e me ne Oe 
NEW EDITION OF oF PILGRIM’S § PROGRESS Vi_ Send $1.50 and re- 
Sears Bre et ar lela co et | con sad eatte propasa, sal cake Rigen 
a outfit, pre ,and make | poner, 
Ae | ease eehas Bae = M9 erty 4 welch. Bishop Newman says, the best book 
H. J. asd ak # Co. agg greet 4 ted. 
HOLIDAY cers SPECIAL C are aay hy cy be 
We = , fo. Juveniles. 
ap ye eT ase the best terms Popular prices, 60c.to $2.50.*BIG TERMS TO AGENTS. 
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Siiee a tockuam & CO-, 10k Ls Sate Sty Calenges fi EAGLE PRINTING OUTITT rier 18s, | & 
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ARTICLES THAT 
i pas rie for circulars to D. ay anee acune 
124 Van Buren St.. Chieago, Ill, 








Lay te t ts that are trustworth Should, however, an advertisement of a party wot ip good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
The Sunday School Times intends atealt only edvertioomente tore = i .- 


they lose thereby. 




































Published Every diceian at the Bible bee: New York x City, at ‘SI we a Year. 








Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 





The Christian Herald 


PUBLISHED 62 TIMES A YEAR, 


EAOH ISSUE CONTAINS 
DR. TALMAQGE’'S LATEST SERMON. 


orcible, Bright, Epigrammatic. 


~ AOUERRON RY SEN @ popmanon. 


CRISP wud << y Y DR, TALMACE. 
kling, Breezy, Incisive. 
STORY ie THE 8S. S. COLDEN TEXT. 
valuable to Sunday chool Workers. 


TING edt iat d+ Oe 


re, Interesting, 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS.) 
Rous.’ Timely, Attractive. 


IT ang LIFE of a Christian Worker. 
epreserflative, Corrective, Stimulating. 
FRESH, RELI 


s CDOTES. 
Pointed, es, An iors. 


RELICIOUS Ne ao ten AND NEWS. 


Concise, Comprehensive, 


Cc L . 
SUNDAY 97004 LESpoN commanTe 


AN ARTICLE Bh PROPHECY. 
Scholarly, Lucid, Original 


THE BIBLE AND THE N WSPAPER. 
emarkable, Striking, Unique. 


BEAUTIFUL PALESTINE PICTU RES. 


‘A CAPTIV 


PORTR 








He Edits but ONE: PAPER and ‘that Paper i is 


From Photographs brought se Dr, Talmage from the Holy ee h e Cc h ristian Hy e rald 








The Christian | Herald 


which was established in America, A. D. 1878, by 


Mr. Joseph Spurgeon, 
is now by far the widest circulated Illustrated 
Undenominational Religious Weekly on the 


‘American Continent. 


The Christian Herald 
is the paper that leases the New York Academy 
of Music for Religious Services on Sunday 


Nights, where Dr. Talmage is now delivering 
his famous series of Sermons, entitled} 


“Palestine, What | Saw and Learned Ther,” 


to audiences of sIx THOUSAND people; while 
thousands are turned - away nightly for lack of | 
room.) 


The, Christian: Herald 


also distributes the plate collections taken at 
these Services among the Hospitals of New 
York City,regardless of creed or color. 

* These Sermons, appropriately Illustrated and 
personally revised by Dr, Talmage, now appear 
in our columns. 
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New Half-Yoarly Subsori: at 76 Ots., 
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zt A Genuine Oxford Teachers Bible FREE 


WITH A FAC-SIMILE INSCRIPTION BY REV, DR. TALMAGE ON THE FLY-LEAF. 









































THE GENUINE 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


WHICH 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 

Gives with every New Annual Subscription 

at $x.s0, or for 

Two New Half-Yearly Subscriptions at 7: 

Cents, or for 

Three New Four Months’ Subscriptions at 
go Cents, is 

FOUR TIMES THE 6I1ZE 

OF THIS CUT. 
Gilt Edge. Divinity Circuit. Round Cor- 
ners. OVERLAPPING EDGES, 



























THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
Summaries of the Several 


Tables Illustrative of Scripture History, 
Concordance arcane Context 


Index to Persons, " subjeca and 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. * 
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COMPRISES: 
erences. And All the Helps. 


Books, with Explanatory Notes. « 


40,000 References. 
Places, 16,000 References. 


Old and New Testaments. 


Diction of all Scriptural P. 
Names, air Pecnunclation enn Meaning 


Words © om biguous 
the English Bib sweat —— = 
12 Souk SCRIPTURAL, 
Pn wom Plants, Geology eights 
) coreeeny Wy Senan. ee y 
Marmony of the Gospels, Etc. 








If you are an old subscriber, ov if you can- 


not afford to subscribe, you can earn an Oxford 
Teachers’ Bible by a single hour's canvass. 
There are hosts of people just waiting to be 
asked in order to subscribe to THE. CHRISTIAN 
Heratp, the Leading Illustrated Religious 
Weekly on the American Continent. 


What Noted Men Think of the Oxford Teachers’ Bible : 
anpien 6 
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The very best.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 

A whole library of Scriptural Knowledge in a small compass. 
— The Christian Witness. 

I wish we could place a copy in the hand of every ring | 
School panes and Teacher in America,—JSishop John H. 
Vincent. 

The Oxford Teachers’ Bible is the most serviceable for the use 

f the ordinary School Teacher.—S. S. Zimes. 

The Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, used as Premiums by THe 

CHrisTIAN HERALD, are the genuine.— 7%os. Nelson & Sons, N.Y. 
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| FOR ONE NEW | 
| Four Months’ Subseription, | 

At 50 Cents, 
THE GHRISTIAN HERALD 


= will give either of these premiums § 


‘A FAC-SIMILE SET OF 
UNIQUE BIBLICAL COINS 


Centains the following Coins in Metal, of same Color, Shape and 


Thickness as used in Ancient Times : 


° Hey yy 4 side; Hebrew in oltve wreath. 
« acnathan the Heh Pleat aa Senate of the J af Ly ye 


with poppy head in centre. 


ite rights lege BS gn PES ton of the Geld Pi; tee 
verse; c High Priest. 


EL.—One Side: A cup or chalice with numeral 2 
or oe ISRA RL. y Jogend (es (eranaiated), “Shekel of Israel.” Re- 


verse: g Vinboad an. 
Size, 28 x 38 inches. Usually Sold at $1.50. THE SH TEST PAM", O00 side: Profile 
realy Rind on indentractbie oad Paper neatly folded and, genera, end Ase rat ee BHR AEM, PESTAME oe me 














NE.W MEW Subscribers are entitled to these Pre- 
miums. When sending in your subscriptions, be careful 
to state where you saw this announcement. and that you 
were not a subscriber to Tua Cuetstian Heratp at @ny 

time since Dr. Talumage became its Editor-in-Chief. 
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91, 92, 93, 94 BIBLE HOUSE, 





F any of the above Premiums fall short of the description, the 
money will be refanded and The Christian 
Herald will be sent you for one year free 


of charge. Should the Premium Supply be exhausted 


NEW YORE r ze | when your subscription is received, we will return the money at once. 








